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THE  FIFTJH:\  LOUIS-DOR  of  BEAU¬ 
MARCHAIS. 

“L^>ur^s  (irixzE  a  detruit  I’ancien  Farlement ; 
qiiinze  louis  ont  detruit  le  nouveau,”  said  the  wits 
of  that  day.  Tliese  fifteen  louis,  once  the  property 
of  Beaumarchais,  did  verily  upset  the  parliament 
llaupeou,  and  have  therefore,  like  Hampden’s  ship- 
money,  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  »'abinet  of  history. 
Cdsti,  the  Italian  poet,  wrote  a  hundred  sonnets  on 
his  “  Tre  Guili,”  but  it  required  greater  talent  and 
more  courage  to  write  such  pleadings  as  those  of 
Beaumarchais  about  these  fifteen  louis. 

The  story  of  the  trial  about  this  sum  of  money 
has  not  only  intrinsic  historic  interest,  but  makes  us  , 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  man  whose  splendid 
talents  have  never  been  so  widely  appreciated  as  ‘ 
they  deserved.  Not  Voltaire,  or  Diderot,  or  Rous-  i 
seaii  is  a  more  characteristic  representative  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  Beaumarchais.  During ' 
tlm  hist  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  connected  ' 
with  all  the  great  contemporary  political  and  social  ' 
movements ;  and  his  wit  and  genius,  as  displayed  in  I 
literature,  were  also  most  essentiall}'  of  his  time. 
Gay,  clever,  witty,  versatile,  active,  all-enterprising 
and  indomitable,  he  was,  like  his  own  Figaro,  every-  i 
thing  by  turns,  but  on  a  grander  scale  and  more  se- ' 
rious  fashion.  lie,  like  Figaro,  “  made  haste  to 
laugh  at  everything  for  fear  he  should  be  obliged  to  ^ 
cry”;  and  he  had  his  own  life  assureilly  in  view  J 
when  he  made  Figaro  say  that  he  was  “  iicciieilli  j 
dans  une  ville,  emprisonne  dans  I’antre,  et  partout ! 
superieur  aux  evenements,  lone  par  ceux-ce,  blame  ‘ 
par  ceux-lJi,  aidant  au  bon  temps,  supportant  le  man-  j 
vais,  so  mo<iuant  des  .sots,  bravant  les  mediants,  ; 
riant  de  sa  misere,  et  fniMint  hi  barbie  a  tout.  /<? 
monik  ”;  for  Beaumarchais  passed  his  life  himself , 
“en  faisant  la  barbs  ii  tout  le  monde.”  He  quitted 
his  first  occupation  of  watdimaker  at  twenty-four, ' 
and  became  successively  a  courtier,  a  teacher  of  the 
harp  to  royal  princesses,  a  merchant,  army  victualler, 
a  contractor  and  speculator,  a  writer  for  the  stage,  : 
both  in  sentimental  melodrama  and  in  comedy,  a 
composer  of  operas,  a  publicist,  a  manufacturer,  a  ! 
publisher,  a  sei-ret  diplomatic  and  court  agent,  a  ' 
ministerial  adviser,  and,  above  all,  the  character  in  j 
which  we  here  principally  deal  with  him,  —  the 
most  brilliant  pleader  in  his  own  lawsuit  the  world  j 
has  ever  seen.  Nothing  was  too  high,  nothing  too 
low,  for  his  mercurial  intellect ;  the  same  man  who  ' 
in  his  youth  invented  a  new  escapement  for  a  watch, ' 
and  amused  his  age  with  its  two  most  daring  and  j 
witty  comedies,  drove  a  false  parliament  from  its  ! 
benches,  using  by  turns  the  lath  of  Harlequin  and  1 


j  the  scourge  of  indignant  eloquence ;  planned  new 
I  political  alliances ;  sent  out  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels 
I  of  his  own,  whose  officers  jestingly  called  him  their 
I  “  sovereign,”  and  got  decorated  for  their  valor  for 
the  brilliant  jiart  they  took  in  naval  actions  with 
I  Beaumarchais’s  ships.  But  not  only  in  what  he  did, 

!  but  in  what  he  suffered,  was  Beaumarchais  a  most 
!  remarkable  man.  His  good  and  ill  luck  were  equally 
!  singular.  Fortune  was  to  him  a  capricious,  j>a.ssion- 
'  ate,  uneven-tempered  mistress.  Close  on  the  heels 
of  every  success  followed  some  signal  disaster.  The 
most  placable  of  men,  his  life  was  a  long  series  of 
lawsuits.  He  chose  for  epigraph.  My  life  is  a  com¬ 
bat.  Law,  chicane,  envy,  malice,  and  detraction 
waited  for  him  at  every  upward  step  he  made.  His 
despair  was  so  great  at  one  time  that  suicide  seemed 
the  only  escajie  from  a  life  of  ignominy.  That  which 
he  considered  as  his  greatest  jiolitical  achievement, 
the  alliance  of  France  with  the  revolted  colonies 
of  .\merica,  was  the  cause  of  endless  tribulation. 

He  got  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  services  in 
a  public  vote,  but  he  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  money  which  he  hail  made  in  their  cause, 
and  his  claims  upon  the  American  government 
were  only  settled  in  part  to  his  grandchildren  in 
18.SG.  Finally,  during  the  Revolution,  a  patriotic 
undertaking  brought  upon  him  proscription,  daily 
and  hourly  fears  lor  his  life,  flight,  anil  imprison¬ 
ment,  exile,  and  every  calamity  of  the  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror  except  the  guillotine,  from  which  his  own  head, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  daughter  and  sister,  had 
the  most  mir.aculous  escapes.  One  circumstance 
alone  will  give  an  idea  of  the  incongruous  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  destiny.  He  had  built  for  his  old  age, 
after  he  had  acquired  a  splendid  fortune,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  house  on  the  Boulevards,  one  of  the  sights  of 
Paris  ;  but  so  unconscious  was  he  of  the  approach  of 
the  Revolution,  that  he  fixed  his  house  in  sight  of 
the  Bastile,  in  the  jaws  of  the  Revolution  itself,  in 
the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Faubourg  SL  Antoine, 
so  that  at  every  outbreak  of  the  populace  his  was 
the  very  first  habitation  to  be  deluged  with  the  up¬ 
rising  of  revolutionary  fury.  But  in  his  very  dark¬ 
est  hour  his  nawele  and  his  bonliommie  never  left 
him,  and  care  to  the  end  of  his  life  could  make  no 
more  impression  on  his  heart  than  on  a  child’s. 

The  following  sketch  of  himself  from  his  own  pen 
was  recognized  by  his  friends  as  a  faithful  por¬ 
trait  :  — 

“  And  you,  O  who  have  known  me,  you  who  have 
always  been  near  me,  O  my  friends !  Say  if  you 
have  ever  seen  anj’thing  more  in  me  than  a  man 
constantly  gay,  loving  with  an  equal  passion  study 
and  pleasure ;  inclined  indeed,  but  without  bitter- 
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neRS,  to  raillery,  and  taking  it  in  my  turn  readily 
enough  when  tempered  into  wit ;  sustaining,  per¬ 
haps,  with  too  mueb  ardor  his  own  opinion  when  he 
believes  it  just,  but  reverencing  highly,  and  without 
envy,  everybody  whose  superiority  is  recognizable ; 
confiding  as  to  his  own  interests,  even  to  negligence  ; 
active  when  occasion  spurs  him;  easy  and  tranquil 
after  the  storm ;  without  a  care  in  prosperity,  and 
maintaining  such  constancy  and  serenity  in  misfor¬ 
tune  as  to  astonish  his  most  familiar  .friends.” 

The  descendants  of  Beaumarchais  preserve  with 
religious  care  a  small  piece  of  paper  framed  with 
pasted  strips  to  keep  it  together,  —  a  piece  of  paper 
blackened  and  thumbed  and  tattered  with  long  and 
hard  usage,  with  the  turning  over  and  over  of  count¬ 
less  hands,  which  have  held  it  up  to  scrutinizing 
eyes  to  see  if  it  were  a  forged  document  or  no. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a  short  statement  of  ac¬ 
counts  between  Beaumarchais  and  Baris  Duverney, 
the  celebrated  tinancier,  and  the  primary  cause  of 
the  two  great  lawsuits  of  Beaumarchais.  The  heir 
of  Baris  Duverney,  the  Comte  de  la  Blache  declared 
it  to  be  forgery  ;  and  such  was  the  first  point  at  issue 
in  a  cause  destined  to  agitate  France  and  interest  all 
Europe,  and  nearly  consign  Beaumarchais  to  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Was  the  light¬ 
hearted  Barber  of  Seville  to  be  reduced  to  beggary, 
and  to  be  branded  with  hot  iron  as  a  cheat,  a  felon, 
and  a  calumniator  of  justice  V  lie  was  within  an 
ace  of  being  so,  but  his  wit,  his  genius,  and  his 
courage  saved  him,  and  nothing  else. 

Beaumarchais's  name,  as  is  well-known,  was  not 
originally  Beaumarchais,  but  Caron.  —  Bierre  Au- 
ustus  Caron,  —  born  in  1732,  son  of  Caron  a  well- 
nown  watchmaker  in  the  Hue  St.  Denis.  In  the 
second  stage  of  his  famous  lawsuit,  Madame 
Goezman,  the  wife  of  Lis  adversary,  a  judge  of 
Alsatian  origin,  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  condi¬ 
tion. of  his  father. 

“  Vous  entamez  ce  chef-d’icuvre,”  he  replied ; 
“  par  me,  reprocher  I’etat  de  mes  ancetres.  Ilelas ! 
Madame,  il  est  trop  vrai  que  le  dernier  de  tons  re- 
unnissait  k  plusieurs  branches  de  commerce  unc 
asaez  grande  celebrite  dans  I’art  de  I’hoi  logerie. 
Force  de  passer  condamnation  sur  cet  article,  j’avoue 
avec  douieur  que  je  ne  puis  me  daver  du  juste 
reproche  (jue  vous  me  faites  d’etre  le  fils  de  mon 
phre.  .  .  .  Mais  vous  qui  me  reprochez  mon  pere, 
vous  n’avez  pas  I’idce  de  sa  genereux  cceur.  En 
veritd,  horlogerie  k  part,  je  n’en  vois  aucun  contre 
(pii  je  voulusse  le  troquer ;  mais  je  connais  trop  bien 
la  valeur  de  temps  qu’il  iii’apprit  k  mesurer  |)our  le 
perdre  k  relever  de  pareilles  tadaises.” 

AVe  need  hardly  repeat  the  well-known  anecdote 
of  the  “  grand  seigneur,”  advancing  to  Beaumar¬ 
chais,  as  in  after  life  he  was  traversing  one  of  the 
salons  of  Versailles,  and  presenting  him  before  a 
crowd  with  his  watch  and  asking  him  to  examine  it, 
and  of  Beaumarchais  taking  it,  pretending  to  look  at 
it,  and  letting  it  drop,  with  the  answer  “  quil  n'ucaU 
pas  la  main  lien  sure  auJour>rhui.”  Beaumarchais, 
however,  was  an  inventive  young  watchmaker,  for 
be  invented,  we  said,  a  new  escapement,  and  was 
called  to  Court  to  explain  his  invention  to  the  King ; 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  wore  one  of  the  new 
invention,  marked  Caron  Jils,  so  small  that  it  could 
be  set  in  a  ring. 

He  continued  watchmaking  till  he  was  twenty- 
four.  His  invention  and  his  father’s  position  as 
Court  watchmaker  brought  fine  ladies  to  his  shop : 
one  of  them,  a  widow,  was  smitten  by  Beaumar¬ 
chais’s  good  looks,  and  married  him.  With  the  wid¬ 


ow’s  money  he  bought  the  office  of  her  late  husband 
at  Court,  —  conirolleur  de  la  louche  du  roi,  —  and  a 
grant  of  nobility,  taking  the  title  from  one  of  his 
wife’s  estates,  and  he  was  thus  set'up  as  a  courtier, 

—  in  those  days  the  only  road  to  fortune,  and  the  | 
only  way  of  public  life.  Beaumarchais  said  his  title 
of  nobility  was  unimpeachable,  —  it  was  in  real 
parchment  sealed  with  green  wax,  and  “  ,T’en  ai  la 
quittance.” 

This  wife  did  not  live  more  than  a  year  after  her  ! 
marriage  with  Beaumarchais,  and  he  was  accused  1 
later  by  his  enemies  of  having  poisoned  her,  as  he 
was  also  of  having  poisoned  hU  second  wife ;  to  i 
which  he  replied  that  “  it  was  well  known  he  had  also 
eaten  his  grandmother  between  slices  of  bread  and 
butter.” 

If  he  had  poisoned  her  he  would  have  acted  with 
less  than  his  usual  ability,  for  he  had  omitted  to 
register  his  marriage-settlement,  and  so  lost  all  her 
fortune ;  nevertheless  the  marriage  was  the  occasion 
of  his  ipiitting  the  watchmaker’s  shop,  and  getting  a 
footing  at  Versailles,  where,  being  a  good  musician, 
his  knowledge  of  the  harp  caused  him  to  become 
teacher  of  that  instrument  to  the  king’s  daughters, 

—  (Joclie,  Lof/ue,  Cltijf'e,  and  Graille,  —  but  a  teacher 
without  pay,  with  unlimited  commissions  to  buy  mu¬ 
sic  and  musical  instruments,  and  to  pay  for  them 
and  get  paid  as  he  best  could.  It  speaks  well  for 
him  that  the  Dauphin  who  died,  and  was  one  of 
the  lew  good  people  of  Versailles,  liked  Beau¬ 
marchais.  'The  familiarity  of  Beaumarchais  with 
the  Princesses  enabled  him  to  gratify  Paris  Duver¬ 
ney,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a  royal  visit  to  the 
Military  School  which  the  financier  assisted  in  found¬ 
ing.  And  Paris  Duverney,  who  was  now  a  very 
old  man  and  had  made  the  fortune  of  Voltaire,  re¬ 
solved  in  gratitude  to  make  that  of  Beaumarchais 
also. 

He  lent  Beaumarchais  money,  purchased  for  him 
various  posts  about  Court ;  the  finest  of  all,  allowed 
Beaumarchais  to  sign  himself,  Pierre  Augustus 
Caron  de  Bi  aumarchaLs,  Conseiller  Secretaire  du  Hoi. 
Lieutenant-General  des  Chasses  au  Bailliage  el  Capi- 
laueric  de  la  Varenne  du  Loucre,  e/rande  iVne'rie  el 
Fauconnerie.  The  money  lent  by  Duvernej'  was  to 
be  repaid,  and  was  repaid,  by  the  gains  of  Beaumar¬ 
chais  in  various  commercial  enterprises  into  which 
the  financier  introduced  him,  one  of  which  was  an 
army-victualling  contract ;  another,  the  fanning  of 
the  forest  of  Chinon  in  Touraine.  Under  the  wing 
of  Paris  Duverney,  Beaumarchais  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  becoming  a  successful  speculator  and  man 
of  business ;  he  was  quick,  shrewd,  penetrating,  and 
indefatigabl}’  industrious  in  all  his  undertakings,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  was  ready  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  all  sorts  of  new  enterprises  wa.s  astounding. 

During  a  rapid  visit  to  Spain,  he  overwhelmed 
the  Ministers  with  projects  of  every  kind  for  impart¬ 
ing  new  life  to  their  desolate  country,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  appointed  contractor  for  the  supply  of 
the  Spanish  army  all  over  the  world.  Later,  he 
never  forgot  his  obligations  to  Duverney,  for  in  his 
fine  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  a  bust  of 
his  benefactor  formed  one  of  the  Penates  of  the  hall, 
with  the  inscription  — 

“  II  m'  instniisit  dans  mes  travaux, 

Je  lui  doit  le  i>eu  Je  vaux.'’ 

Beaumarchais  is  indeed  one  of  those  men  of  whom 
posterity  form  a  false  conception,  because  they  know 
him  only  in  the  light  of  a  literary  success,  which 
success  does  not  represent  at  all  the  most  vigorous 
and  serious  part  of  his  character.  The  “  Barbier  de 
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Seville,”  which  is  immortal  on  the  French  stage,  and 
which  has  been  further  immortalized  by  Rossini,  — 
which  draws  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  letter  at  the 
present  day  tha^  any  play  of  Molicre,  —  merely  rep¬ 
resents  Beaumarchais  the  wit,  when  the  man  himself 
was  of  a  wonderful  multiplex  nature,  comprising 
three  or  four  other  Beaumarchais  far  more  serious  in 
his  own  eyes.  There  was  Beaumarchais  the  patriot, 
Beaumarchais  the  man  of  business,  Beaumarchais 
the  sentimental  dramaturge,  and  Grandison  Beau¬ 
marchais,  —  fur  it  is  strange  enough  that  Beaumar¬ 
chais  made  his  dehut  on  the  stage  in  the  sentimental 
meloJrama,  following  in  the  steps  of  Diderot ;  and 
in  his  own  family,  and  among  his  most  intimate 
friends,  he  was  styled  Grandison,  from  the  gener¬ 
ous  and  grand  seigneur  fashion  with  which  he  sus¬ 
tained  his  first  burst  of  good  fortune.  Nevertheless, 
bis  prosperity  had  made  him  many  enemies. 

He  confewed  later  that  he  was  perhaps,  at  the 
period  of  his  life  immediately  preceding  his  great  trial 
un  peti  acanlageux  ;  and  a foyer  de  haines  secretes  was, 
in  the  words  of  La  Harpe,  gradually  gaining  strength, 
ready  to  break  out  into  a  blaze  if  the  shadow  of 
adversity  should  fall  upon  him  for  a  while.  Such  a 
shadow,  and  indeed  a  tolerable  thick  darkness,  did 
come  about  him  in  the  celebrated  prosecution  of  the 
Comte  Faloz  de  la  Blache. 

The  Comte  Faloz  de  la  Blache  was  the  nephew 
and  sole  heir  and  legatee  of  the  rich,  old,  childless 
Paris  Duvemey.  lie  was  malignant,  covetous,  and 
revengeful,  and  had  viewed  the  sudden  fortune  of 
Beaumarchais,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  his 
uncle,  with  the  most  envious  eyes.  Ever  on  the 
watch  about  the  old  man  to  prot^this  expectations, 
he  had  besieged  his  deathbed  with  a  notary  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  him  all  it  was  possible  in  the  way  of  tes¬ 
tamentary  dispositions,  lie  made  a  profession  of 
hating  Beaumarchais,  and  said  he  would  spend 
100,000  crowns  to  ruin  him.  No  sooner,  then,  was 
the  breath  out  of  old  Duverney’s  body  than  La 
Blache  called  Beaumarchais  to  account  for  all  mon¬ 
eys  received  of  his  late  patron.  Beaumarchais  ans¬ 
wered  by  producing  the  above-mentioned  document, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  all  accounts  had  been 
settled  between  Duverney  and  himself,  and  that  on 
the  settlement  1.5,000  livres  were  due  to  him,  Beau¬ 
marchais.  La  Blache  declared  this  document  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  proceeded  to  prosecute  Beaumarchais 
at  law  Iwfore  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  and  during 
the  course  of  the  trial,  which  lasted  seven  years, 
spared  neither  money  nor  villainy  to  ruin  his  adver¬ 
sary,  and,  indeed,  brought  him  to  the  very  brink 
of  de.spair  and  absolute  ruin.  La  Blache  was  de¬ 
feated  at  a  first  trial  before  the  real  Parliament  of 
France,  but  he  appealed  again  to  the  corrupt  Mau- 
peou  parliament  \riiich  had  taken  its  place,  and  got 
a  verdict;  so  that  Beaumarchais  found  himself  en¬ 
gaged  to  clear  his  reputation  in  a  conflict  with  the 
most  venal  magistrature  which  ever  sat  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  bis  quarrel  became  one  of  public  impor¬ 
tance,  since  the  appointmimt  of  this  false  parliament 
bad  upset  the  only  remaining  protection  against 
arbitrary  power  in  France,  and  weis  detested 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

La  Blache,  indeed,  began  by  a  brilliant  stroke  of 
Machiavellianism.  lie  contrived  to  dis<‘r(‘dit  Beau¬ 
marchais  with  the  royal  Princesses,  whose  favor  had 
done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  his  adversary  ; 
he  persuaded  them  that  Beaumarchais  had  made  an 
improper  use  of  their  names  in  the  affair,  and  so  got 
the  Princesses  to  publish  a  declaration  that  they  took 
no  interest  in  his  trial. 


But  Beaumarchais  himself,  with  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  facility  which  accompanied  him  through  life,  of 
getting  into  additional  scrapes  when  alrei^y  up  to 
the  ears  in  trouble,  fell  into  a  new  difficulty  at  the 
very  outset,  which  bad  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  commencing  stages  of  his  trial. 

The  Due  de  Chaulnes  was  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Due  de  Luynfes,  the  favorite  of  Louis  XIII. 
Of  immense  muscular  frame,  with  a  nature  so  sav¬ 
age,  violent,  and  ungovernable  that  all  his  family 
stoo<l  in  terror  of  him,  this  grant!  seigneur  had  al¬ 
ready  been  banished  from  France  for  outrageous 
conduct,  when  fate  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Beaumarchais.  During  his  banishment  he  had  been 
in  the  East,  lived  among  the  Bedouins,  and  brought 
back  an  ape,  whom  he  shamefully  ill-used,  though  it 
was  the  only  living  creature  he  could  get  to  stay 
with  him.  This  furious  nature  was  nursed  into  a 
state  of  ungovernable  fury  against  Beaumarchais, 
by  jealousy  of  the  good  graces  in  which  the  latter 
stood  with  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Menard,  an  ac¬ 
tress  of  the  Comedie  Fran<;aise,  who  received  the 
first  wits  of  the  day,  —  Chamfort,  Rulhieres,  Mar- 
montel,  and  others,  —  at  her  house,  together  with 
some  of  the  grand  seigneurs  of  the  Court,  and  whom 
the  Duke  was  violently  anxious  to  protect. 

Mademoiselle  Menard,  on  her  side,  felt  nothing 
but  a  wish  to  keep  the  Duke  at  a  distance,  though 
obliged  to  be  careful,  since,  indeed,  her  theatrical 
prospects  had  suffered  severely  since  she  had  re¬ 
fused  to  be  protected  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  eighty  years,  a  red  nose,  and  a 
wrinkled  parchment  face,  still  thought  he  had  claims 
to  be  a  protector,  and,  as  first  gentleman-in-waiting 
on  the  King,  was  all-powerful  in  theatrical  matters. 
Mademoiselle  Menard,  however,  silly  creature,  fell 
violently  in  love  with  Beaumarchais,  who,  having 
this  La  Blache  trial  before  him,  with  all  necessity 
for  keeping  his  head  clear  and  his  hands  free,  and 
HO  wish  to  come  into  collision  with  such  grand  sei^ 
news  as  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes,  had,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  actress,  avoided  her  house,  and  determined 
not  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  tenmtation.  Six 
months  passed  away,  during  which  Beaumarchais 
had  kept  out  of  the  way  of  La  Menard,  when  one 
morning  Beaumarchais’s  faithful  friend  and  cashier, 
Gudin  called  on  the  actress,  and  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  reproached  Beaumarchais  with  having 
deserted  her.  The  Due  de  Chaulnes  enters,  hears 
Beaumarchais’s  name  mentioned,  bursts  into  a  blaze 
of  wrath,  and  flies  off  with  threats  of  vengeance. 
Gudin  rushes  away  to  warn  his  friend,  and  was 
mounting  the  steps  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  when  he  was 
seized  violently  by  the  skirts  from  behind,  and  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  Duke,  who  bore  him  off 
under  his  arm  like  a  bird  of  prey.  Gudin  faintly 
hopes  “  M.  le  Due  will  not  murder  him.”  The  Duke 
replies  with  an  oath,  he  will  murder  nobody  but 
Beaumarchais,  and  that  when  he  had  run  his  sword 
through  his  body,  and  plucked  out  his  heart  with  his 
teeth,  be  will  be  content. 

The  Duke  insists  that  Gudin  shall  find  Beaumar¬ 
chais  for  him ;  thrusts  the  cashier  into  his  coach, 
who  tries  to  escape  by  the  opposite  door ;  a  violent 
struggle  ensues  before  an  attendant  crowd,  amid 
which  Gudin  escapes  by  leaving  his  wig  in  the 
Duke’s  hand.  Meanwhile  Beaumarchais,  who  in 
the  office  which  he  still  held  as  Captain  of  the  Royal 
Chase  and  Warrenry,  held  a  small  court  of  his  own, 
was  sitting  quietly  in  his  little  judicial  state,  judging 
offences  against  the  King’s  game,  when  the  Duke 
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entered  in  fiery  wrath,  requesting  Beautuarebais’s 
immediate  company,  for  he  wanted  to  tear  out  his 
heart,  and  tliirsted  for  his  blood.  Beaumarchais 
replied,  “  O,  is  it  only  that,  M.  le  Due  V  allow  busi¬ 
ness  to  precede  pleasure  ” ;  he  causes  a  chair  to  be 
offered  in  the  blandest  manner  to  the  angry  Duke, 
who  rises  from  time  to  time  in  wrath,  crying,  “Will 
^ou  soon  have  done,  M.  Beaumarchais  V  ’’  The 
judge  of  the  King’s  warrenry  managed  to  protract 
this  scene  ibr  two  hours ;  when  it  was  over,  the 
Duke  insisted  that  they  should  enter  his  coach  and 
go  and  fight  at  once.  They  sought  for  seconds,  but 
no  one  would  accompany  the  Duke  in  that  mad 
state.  Beaumarchais  thought  they  had  better  sepa¬ 
rate  for  a  while,  but  a  violent  scutHe  ensued  at  the 
very  mention  of  the  thing.  Beaumarchais  then  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  dine  together  at  his  house, 
and  that  the  Duke  should  see  if  he  could  find  a  sec¬ 
ond.  Consequently,  they  go  to  Beaumarchais’s  own 
house,  where  the  Duke  dashes  at  Beaumarchais’s 
private  letters,  will  not  let  him  have  a  pen,  swears 
at  his  servants,  seizes  Beaumarchais’s  own  sword, 
and  tries  to  run  him  through.  Beaumarchais  closes 
with  him,  grapples  him  round  the  waist,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  Duke's  fist  dashed  in  his  face,  is  covered 
with  blood,  but  drags  his  adversary  to  the  bell,  and 
rings  for  help. 

Beaumarchais’s  old  father  and  the  servants  come 
rushing  in  to  his  assistance,  among  whom  the  cook 
is  with  some  dliliculty  prevented  from  finishing  the 
Duke  with  his  cleaver.  They  succeeded,  however, 
in  taking  Beaumarchais’s  sword  away  from  the 
Duke,  who  clutches  at  his  antagonist’s  hair,  and 
drags  a  handful  out  by  the  roots.  Beaumarchais 
let  go  his  hold,  and  struck  the  Duke  in  the  face. 
“  Wretch !  ”  cried  he,  “  strikest  thou  a  due  ct  jmir  ?  ’’ 
he  then  drew  his  own  sword,  and  dashed  about  right 
and  left,  wounding  several  of  his  unarmed  oppo¬ 
nents,  until  the  arrival  of  a  coinmuisaire  de  police 
put  an  end  to  the  scene,  and  the  dtic  el  pair  was 
persuaded  by  magisterial  intercession  to  return 
home. 

It  might  be  imagined  after  such  a  scene  that 
Beaumarchais  would  not  have  been  much  in  a  hu¬ 
mor  for  society  that  evening :  nevertheless,  being 

Sed  to  retid  a  first  version  of  the  “  Barbier  de 
e  ”  among  some  friends  that  evening,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  rende.zroua  with  a  damaged  counte¬ 
nance,  but  undiminished  gayety,  read  his  comedy 
with  spirit,  made  a  humorous  story  out  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  fray,  and  passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  in 
playing  the  harp  and  singing  Spanish  songs. 

A  duel  was  rendered  impossible  by  arrests  of  the 
two  parties  by  order  of  the  Minister,  and  the  affair 
was  terminated  by  a  decision  of  the  Trihunal  des 
Marc’chaux,  before  whom  it  was  brought.  The 
Duke  was  sent  to  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes,  and 
Beaumarchais  acquitted  ;  but  the  Duke  de  la  Vrll- 
liere,  one  of  the  vilest  Ministers  who  ever  disgraced 
any  government,  —  whose  mistress  sold  lettres  des 
cachets,  and  who  even  spat  upon  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  St.  Louis  at  the  suggestion  of  this  mis¬ 
tress, —  to  show  his  contempt  of  anything  like  noble 
merit,  launched  a  lellrc  de  cachet  at  Beaumarchais, 
on  the  ground  that  be  had  treated  his  arrest  too 
lightly,  and  lodged  him  in  the  prison  of  For  rEceiptc, 
there,  to  reflect  on  the  respect  due  to  all  dues  et 
pairs. 

This  imprisonment  of  Beaumarchais,  together  with 
the  scandal  which  the  (juarrel  with  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes  raised  about  his  name  just  at  that  time, 
was  an  incalculable  injury.  lie  was  on  his  trial  for 


forgery,  and  h'ls  adversary,  the  Comte  de  la  Blashe, 
was  going  about  the  world  canvassing  the  judges, 
and  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  effect  his  ruin ; 
while  he  himself  was  immured  in  a  dungeon,  ad¬ 
dressing  memoire  after  me'moire  to*the  Minister  to 
get  released  and  prove  he  was  right.  Foolish  Beau¬ 
marchais  !  if  he  had  proved  himself  wrong,  he  would 
have  been  far  more  likely  to  get  out  of  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  did  not  his  own  Barber  of  Seville  say,  if  such 
wretches  as  he  were  allowed  to  be  right,  all  author¬ 
ity  was  at  an  end  forever '? 

While  Beaumarcha'is  was  jiacing  up  and  down 
his  cell,  and  looking  through  the  bars  in  grim  des¬ 
peration  at  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  received  the 
Ibllowing  little  note  :  — 

“  Nkuillt,  2  Mars,  1773. 

“Moxsiki'U,  —  Je  vous  envoie  ma  bourse,  par- 
ce([ue  dans  un  prison  on  est  toujours  malheureux. 
Je  suis  fache  que  vous  etes  en  prison.  Tous  les 
matins  et  tous  les  jours  je  dis  un  Ave  Maria  pour 
vous. — J’ai  I’honneur  d'etre,  monsieur,  votre  tres 
bumble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

“  COXSTANT.” 

This  note  was  written  in  the  little  hand  of  Con¬ 
stant  Normand  d’Etiolles,  then  ten  years  of  age, 
who  might  might  even  now  be  alive  —  a  very  old 
man.  lie  was  one  of  Beaumarchais’s  little  friends, 
who  had  lost  a  little  boy  of  his  own  not  long  before, 
on  which  fact  he  touched  lightly  and  feelingly  in  a 
charming  note  addressed  to  little  Constant’s  mother 
in  a  note  enclosing  a  reply  to  her  child,  —  for  Beau¬ 
marchais  had  a  tender-hearted  love  for  children, 
which  no  trouble  and  turmoil  prevented  him  from 
showing. 

At  last  Beaumarchais  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends ;  he  wrote  a  supirliant  and  submissive  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Due  de  la  Vrilliere,  and  was  allowed  to 
emerge  from  his  prison  daily  in  the  company  of  an 
agent  de  police,  to  go  about  the  business  of  his  trial, 
and  pay  visits  to  his  judges.  But  the  shadow  of 
discredit  had  fallen  upon  him,  so  that  Judge  Gocz- 
man,  who  had  been  named  his  own  rapporteur  on 
the  trial,  —  the  judge  who  was  bound  to  make  a 
special  examination  of  the  merits  of  his  case,  could 
not  be  so  much  as  seen,  except  for  one  moment  by 
chance,  peeping  through  the  blinds  as  his  suitor 
knocked  at  the  gate,  and  then>drawlng  back.  How¬ 
ever,  Beaumarchais  was  surreptitiously  informed 
that,  by  sending  a  hundred  louis  through  a  certain 
publisher,  Lc  Jay,  who  would  hand  the  same  over 
to  Madame  Goezman,  one  audience  at  least  might 
be  obtained.  Beaumarchais  hesitated  to  begin  to 
administer  bribes  to  his  judges  ;  but  his  sister  Julie, 
who  always  watched  over  his  welfare,  paid  fifty  louis 
privately  for  him ;  yet  even  then  no  audience  was 
to  be  had.  She  then  paid  fifty  more,  and  the  au¬ 
dience  was  instantly  granted.  It  was,  however,  a 
very  unsatisfactory  one.  .Judge  Goezman  smirked 
satirically  all  the  time,  and  made  every  kind  of 
trivial  objection.  Beaumarchais,  now  desperate, 
bargained  for  another  audience  through  Le  <Tay. 
A  gold  repeater  watch,  set  with  diamonds,  was  sent 
to  Madame  ( loezman  ;  another  audience  was  then 
promised  if  fifteen  louis  more  were  sent  for  the  sec¬ 
retary.  These  fifteen  louis  were  paid,  but  the  au¬ 
dience  was  never  given.  The  trial  before  the  Mau- 
peou  I’arliament  came  on ;  Goezman  summed  up 
against  Beaumarchais ;  and  judgment  was  pro¬ 
nounced  reversing  the  former  decision  of  the  veri¬ 
table  Parliament.  By  this  verdict  Beaumarchais 
was  convicted  of  forgery,  fined  4000/.,  and  Goez- 
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man  boasted  aloud  “  that  his  summing-up  had  car¬ 
ried  every  judge  with  him.” 

But  this  was  not  all.  Beaumarchais  was  still  a 
risoner  at  For  fEveijue,  and  the  Comte  de  la  Blache 
ad  him  at  his  mercy.  All  his  old  accounts  with 
Paris  Duverney  were  ripped  up  again;  and  La 
Blache  engaged  an  army  of  the  creatures  of  the 
law,  —  catchpoles,  court  ushers,  bailiffs,  bandoleers, 
—  to  enter  into  possession  of  every  scizable  scrap  of 
Beaumarchais’s  property.  His  old  father  and  his 
sisters,  whom  he  had  established  in  a  house  in  the 
Rue  (le  Conde,  were  turned  out  of  doors  while 
crowds  of  creditors  took  fright,  and  came  down  in 
one  pack  on  Beaumarchais  and  his  family.  Poor 
Beaumarchais  was  thus  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
abject  despair  that,  as  he  wrote  subsequently  in  his 
■  pleadings  against  (roezman,  “Je  faisais  honte  et 

i)iti(S  h  moi-mC*ine.”  While  in  this  state  he  was  re¬ 
eased  from  prison,  when  a  fresh  blow  came  upon 
I  him,  administered  by  Judge  Goezman.  He  de¬ 
nounced  Beaumarchais  to  the  Maupeou  parliament 
for  having  attempted  in  vain  to  bribe  him  through 
his  wife,  and  for  having  calumniated  them  both. 
But  he  was  little  aware  of  the  vigor  and  indomitable 
spirit  still  left  in  the  defenceless  man  now  at  bay, 
with  all  the  world  against  him.  This  new  calamity 
was  the  salvation  of  Beaumarchais.  A  felon’s  fate 
was  prepared  for  him  ;  if  convicted,  he  had  no  mercy 
to  look  for  from  man.  He  arose  in  desperate  energy, 
fought  a  new  battle  with  the  corrupt  judge  backed 
by  his  associates  on  the  bench,  and  fought  it  so  well 
that  in  a  year  he  became  the  most  popular  man  in 
I  France.  He  was  the  horror  of  all  Paris  a  year 
ago,”  wrote  Grimm  in  177.‘{.  “  Everybody,  on  the 
word  of  his  neighbor,  believed  him  capable  of  the 
worst  crimes ;  and  to-day  all  the  world  is  mad  after 
him.” 


the  dilemma  either  of  returning  the  fifteen  louis  and 
so  proving  her  acceptance  of  the  bribes  offered  her, 
or  of  denying  the  whole  transaction  and  swicusing 
him  of  calumny.  .Judge  Goezman  and  his  wife  had 
no  choice ;  ana,  imagining  that  it  was  easy  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  ruin  a  man  of  such  notoriously  bad  credit, 
summoned  Beaumarchais  to  the  Maupeou  parlia¬ 
ment.  Beaumarchais  was  now  forced  to  prove  that 
the  fifteen  louis  had  been  accepted  and  kept  on, 
penalty  in  case  of  failure  of  being  branded  by 
the  hangman,  and  suffering  any  punishment  his 
judges  chose  to  inflict  citra  mortem.  Had  things 
conae  to  this  pass,  Beaumarchais  had  resolved  upon 
suicide ;  so  that  he  had,  indeed,  staked  his  life  on 
the  issue. 

Beaumarchais  now  having  to  plead  in  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  with  the  tisual  audacity  of  his  char¬ 
acter  ventured  upon  a  method  of  defence  such  as 
never  was  adopted  before.  He  pleaded  his  cause, 
not  so  much  to  the  corrupt  judges  who  had  to  pass 
sentence  upon  him,  as  to  the  public ;  he  was  the 
first  man  in  France  who  dared  to  court  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  solicit  it  as  an  ally.  He  threw  aside  all  the 
old  rules  of  secrecy  in  criminal  matters,  and  pleaded 
boldly  from  the  setle/le  of  the  accused  to  the  whole 
nation,  by  means  of  printed  pleadings.  But  to 
catch  the  intention  of  the  light  Parisian  public  of 
those  times,  he  must  both  interest  and  amuse ;  and 
under  pain  of  death,  as  it  were,  ho  did  display  such 
a  combination  of  talent  as  no  other  man  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  but  himself.  If  he  had  been  merely  elo<iuent, 
indignant,  and  declamatory,  he  had  been  lost;  but 
he  had  to  rouse  the  public  apathy  into  understand¬ 
ing  that  his  cause  was  their  own  ;  he  had  to  destroy 
prejudice  and  to  enlist  sympathy,  with  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  of  being,  above  all  things,  amusing. 
He  had  to  make  all  the  details  of  his  cause  intelli- 


The  whole  affair  hinged  on  the  last  fifteen  louis 
paid  to  Le  Jay,  and  demanded  by  Madame  Goez¬ 
man  for  the  secretary  ;  for  she  had  scrupulously  re¬ 
turned  the  hundred  louis  and  the  watch,  but  kept 
the  smaller  sum. 

The  de.struction  of  the  old  Parliament  was  the 
gravest  political  error  of  a  reign  which  was  full  of 
error  and  baseness  of  every  kind.  The  old  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  spite  of  its  faults, — of  its  clumsy,  half- 
’  political,  half-judicial  assumptions  of  authority,  and 
j  its  barbarous  persecutions,  tortures,  and  assassination 
;  of  Galas,  Labarre,  and  Lally,  —  was  respected  as 
I  the  only  remaining  institution  which  pperated  as 
I  a  check  on  absolute  power.  The  King,  exasperated 
I  by  opposition  to  some  of  his  edicts,  had  destroyed  it 
'  at  the  suggestion  of  hif  Chancellor  Maupeou ;  and 
!  the  magistrates  had  been  roused  from  their  beds 
one  night  by  momquetaireit,  and  hurried  off’  to  exile 
in  the  country. 

[  The  parliament  known  as  the  Maupeou  parlia¬ 
ment  took  its  place  amid  public  laughter  and  derision, 
the  very  acocats  refusing  to  plead  before  them. 
People  wore  fjalons  a  la  Chanccllerie,  in  ridicule  of 
the  Chancellor,  —  gnlom  of  false  gold  warranted 
not  to  turn  red,  —  and  the  women  prattled  in  every 
mlon  indignantly  about  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  and  irremovable  magistrates;  so  that  it 
was  said,  if  Maupeou  could  make  the  barristers 
speak  and  the  women  hold  their  tongues,  he  might 
get  through  with  his  Maupeou  parliament. 

The  quick  eye  of  Beaumarchais  saw  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  made  out  of  this  situation,  and  with 
a  masterly  adroitness  he  wrote  a  little  note  to 
Madame  Goezman,  asking  for  the  fifteen  louis  which 
she  had  forgotten  to  return,  —  thus  putting  her  in 


gible  to  the  public  ;  and  the  only  method  of  gaining 
sufficient  attention  for  this  purpose  was  to  give  an 
the  interest  of  a  novel  or  a  comedy  to  matters  of 
business  and  legal  procedure, — to  enliven  all  with 
the  most  brilliant  wit  and  the  most  sprightly  humor, 
or  he  had  in  perspection  omnia  citra  mortem. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  with  which  Beau¬ 
marchais  had  to  deal,  was  the  vindication  of  himself 
from  having  paid  the  money  to  Madame  Goezman 
with  intention  to  bribe,  —  for  this  was  an  avowal  of 
his  own  criminality ;  but  he  said,  “  I  paid  the  money, 
not  with  a  hope  of  influencing  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  but  to  get  an  audience,  and  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  whatever,  and  that  not  till  it  was  demanded  of 
me  repeatedly.  I  made  twenty-two  useless  attempts 
to  see  the  judge  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  me,  and  the 
twenty-third  attempt  was  successful  because  money 
was  paid.”  Such  a  defence,  however  available  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  was  less  so  before  his  judges,  who,  for 
the  honor  of  their  corps,  naturally  would  feel  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  confidence  such  a  proceeding  implied  in 
their  venality. 

The  sum  of  fifteen  louis  was  the  very  key  and 
pivot  of  the  whole  business,  —  for  if  Madame  Goez¬ 
man,  as  her  story  was,  rejected  Beaumarchais’s  ad¬ 
vances  with  indignation,  how  came  she  to  keep  the 
fifteen  louis  'i  If  the  small  sum  had  such  charms, 
was  it  likely  the  larger  had  been  rejected  'i  Hence 
nothing  is  more  diverting  than  the  attempts  Beau¬ 
marchais  describes  in  his  “  Memoires  ”  to  induce  him 
t*  lose  sight  of  these  fifteen  louis ;  because,  the  fifteen 
louis  disposed  of,  all  the  onus  of  proof  of  the  whole 
transaction  lay  on  Beaumarchais.  Friend  Marin, 
editor  of  the  “  Gazette  de  France,”  and  general 
colporteur  of  libel  and  blasphemy,  came  as  a  mediat- 
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or  from  the  Goezmans  to  tender  suppression  of  all 
mention  of  ces  miserahles  ijuinze  louis,  and  that  then 
the  matter  might  be  arranged  ;  but  as  Beaumarchais 
says  in  Rabelaisian  tone,  “  Cette  manmuvre  etait  le 
joli  petit  coutelet  avec  lequel  I’ami  Marin  entendait 
tout  doucettement  m’engorgiller.”  Beaumarchais 
was  a  lost  man  himself  if  these  miserahles  quinze 
louis  were  once  lost  sight  of.  Friend  Marin,  who 
would  be  so  friendly  to  all  parties,  went  away 
much  angered  with  the  uneonfuling  Be.aumarebais, 
and  at  his  continued  suspicions  that  he,  Marin,  came 
as  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  iimnediately  de¬ 
clared  open  war  against  the  oHender,  to  his  own  ul¬ 
timate  sorrow,  however,  and  serious  detriment, — 
for  friend  Marin  hail  a  lite  and  ii  character  which 
did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  broad  daylight,  and 
he  came  out  of  the  fray  in  such  a  dirty  and  battered 
condition  that  he  could  find  no  hiding-room  in  all 
Paris,  everybody  shunning  him  as  a  brebis  ^aleuse, — 
CO  that  he  Ix'took  himself  od'  at  last  to  bis  original 
obscurity  and  bis  own  native  village  in  Provence, 
there  to  endeavor  to  be  forgotten. 

Friend  Marin  was  the  first  of  the  Goezman  cliipie 
of  whom  Beaumarchais  disposed.  Bertrand  d’  Ai- 
rolles  was  the  second,  another  Provencal,  a  sort  of 
banking  and  stock-jobbing  grocer.  He  was  another 

§o-between  in  the  business,  and  introduced  sister 
ulie  to  Le  Jay  the  publisher,  who  received  the 
money.  Poor  Le  Jay  had  been  weak  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  a  go-between ;  but  he  told  the  truth  at 
last :  whereas  Bertrand,  having  told  the  truth  at 
first,  then  denied  it,  and  perjured  himself  obstinately 
with  an  accompaniment  of  abusive  language  and 
fervent  adjurations  quoted  from  a  Latin  breviary, 
with  a  translation  in  second  calumn.  Juilica  me, 
Dew.  Comprehemtis  esl  peccalor.  He  seemed  to 
imagine,  moreover,  that  Beaumarchais  owed  him  a 
debt  of  eternal  gratitude  for  having  been  furnished 
with  groceries  at  extravagant  jirices,  even  though 
the  bills  were  paid.  Bertrand  in  the  hands  of  Beau¬ 
marchais  becomes  quite  a  type  of  a  vulgar,  stupid, 
undecided,  greedy  knave  —  as  amusing  as  Bnsile  in 
the  “  Barbier  de  Seville.”  He  is  caricatured  now 
as  the  lubber  sacristan  of  the  troop,  with  his  two 
lobes  of  brain  of  different  and  universal  separating 
power,  waiting,  with  neck  stretched  forward,  saucer- 
eyes  staring,  mouth  agape,  to  sing  through  the  nose 
the  pman  of  victory,  Coinprehensus  est  peccalor; 
now  as  the  hoary  “  chevalier  de  la  dame  aiix  quinze 
louis,”  binding  on  bis  spurs,  passing  his  Swiss  baldric 
over  his  sacristan’s  robe,  receiving  the  knightly  ac¬ 
colade  from  Dame  Goezman,  mounting  her  colors, 
sending  the  chivalrous  cartel,  and  throwing,  by  way 
of  battle-gage,  his  “  worsted  mitten.” 

But  the  most  attractive  portrait  of  all  is  that  of 
Madame  Goezman.  There  is  a  surprising  delicacy 
and  gayety  of  touch,  and  a  freshness  of  color  and 
reality  here  which  are  quite  Shakespearian.  No¬ 
thing  appears  e.xaggerated  or  set  down  in  malice, 
and  Beaumarchais  views  her  with  all  the  unpreju¬ 
diced  eye  of  an  artist  before  a  model.  We  laugh  at 
the  poor  culprit  just  as  we  would  before  a  character 
in  a  comedy  ;  and  certainly  no  creation  of  the  comic 
drama  was  ever  more  amusing.  A  flighty,  feather¬ 
brained  coquette,  the  lightest  possible  medley  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  impudence,  she  cannot  hold  her  own  for 
five  minutes  in  the  scenes  of  confronfation  with 
Beaumarchais,  as  described  in  the  “  Mdmoires  ” ; 
he  makes  her  swear  white  and  black,  blow  hot  and 
cold,  in  one  bre.ith ;  he  ruffles  her  into  the  most 
petulant  gusts  of  passion,  and  then  smooths  her  down 
with  a  little  flattery  to  the  happiest  of  moods.  One 


moment  she  is  calling  him  Vkomme  atroce,  le  miser-  j 
able,  threatening  to  box  his  ears,  coloring  up  and 
fanning  her  face  in  the  most  agitated  way ;  but 
then,  when  the  scene  is  about  to  end,  Beaumarchais 
says  —  “  Why,  Madame,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  do 
you  write  yourself  down  thirty  in  your  depositions 
when  your  face  says  eighteen  ?  ”  And  the  clouds 
in  Madame  Goezman ’s  brow  disappear  in  a  moment, 
her  countenance  is  wreathed  into  smiles,  she  folds 
her  fan  with  a  smirk,  gathers  her  mantle  round  her, 
holds  out  a  little  hand,  and  asks  Beaumarchais  — 
the  convicted  forger,  and  now  her  own  adversary  in 
a  criminal  prosecution  —  to  lead  her  to  her  car¬ 
riage  ;  all  idea  of  courts  of  justice  has  vanished  from 
the  light  female  head.  But  the  grave  court  regis¬ 
trar  interferes,  cannot  permit  such  delicate  atten¬ 
tions  between  parties  at  such  deadly  feud  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  —  between  the  wife  of  a  judge  and 
a  possible  felon.  “  Well,  Madame,”  says  Beaumat^ 
chais,  with  a  bow,  “  confess  I  am  not  the  atrocious 
rascal  I  have  been  described  to  be,”  “  Mais  voiu 
etes,  au  mows  ttn  pen  malin."  The  triumph  of  hav¬ 
ing  extracted  these  last  words  from  Madame  Goez¬ 
man  has  something  so  exquisitely  comic  about  it, 
that  Beaumarchais  at  that  particular  moment  must 
have  thought  himself  repaid  for  all  his  persecutions. 

But  her  morals  and  logic  were  quite  in  keeping. 
“Je  saurais  bien  plumer  la  poule  sans  la  faire 
crier,”  she  cried  out  in  company.  And  when  poor 
Le  Jay  was  troubled  in  soul  at  having  deposed  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  fifteen  louis,  she  consoled 
him  with  “  We  will  have  to-morrow  a  mass  said 
‘  an  Saint  Esprit,'  and  all  will  be  right.  It  was 
agreed  I  might  keep  the  fifteen  louis,  and  therefore 
you  can  say,  I  never  had  them.”  Her  conversation, 
too,  at  times,  is  strewed  with  rugged  law  terms, 
prompted  by  Goezman,  who  cannot  see  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  trusting  this  light-headed  creature  with 
such  heavy  weapons  of  fbnee.  “  Grands  Dieux,” 
says  Beaumarchais,  “  Ton  m’annonce  unc  femme 
ingenue,  et  Ton  m’oppose  un  publiciste  Allemand.” 

Every  one  of  Beaumarchais’s  antagdnists  is  thus 
created  into  a  comic  type:  we  have  Goezman  the 
incorruptible,  Baculard  d’Arnaud  the  fiercely 
sentimental,  and  I^e  Jay  the  weakly  honest.  All 
his  antagonists  became  serio-comic  personages  ;  and 
Beauman;hais,  with  a  true  dramatist’s  skill,  brings 
out  the  peculiar  features  of  each  in  a  very  decide 
way  :  thus  Marin  and  Bertrand  d’Airolles  are  both 
stupid  knaves ;  but  the  former  is  the  stupid  malig¬ 
nant,  the  latter  the  stupid  selfish,  knave. 

But  these  “  Mdinoires  ”  would  never  have  had 
such  success  had  they  been  simply  amusing  comic 
sketches :  these  sketches  are  simply  introduced  in 
their  place  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
get  him  to  take  interest  in  the  more  serious  pas¬ 
sages,  where  every  kind  of  oratorical  artifice  and 
power  is  enlisted  in  the  same  cause,  'fhere  are  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  highest  beauty  when  judged  by  the 
standanl  of  the  highest  flights  of  oratory ;  models  of 
dignified  accusation,  of  insinuated  insult,  ef  sarcastic 
brevity,  of  the  most  polished  irony,  of  the  most 
piercing  indignation,  and  impassioned  appeals  to 
the  noblest  feelings  and  passions  of  human  nature. 
They  are  the  only  law-pleadings,  we  should  imagine, 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which  have  become  clas¬ 
sic  literature  and  popular:  at  the  present  day  they 
are  n'printed  and  read  among  the  workmen  of 
France,  but  at  the  time  of  their  publication  the  suc¬ 
cess  was  enormous.  Beaumarchais  had  become  a 
famous  character  before  the  fourth  “  Mdmoire  ”  ap¬ 
peared,  of  which  the  malignant  Marin  complained 
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that  10,000  copies  were  sold  in  two  days.  The  n 
talked  of  nothing  else  but  Beaumarchais  and  t 
bis  fifteen  louis,  and  the  foreign  papeira  teemed  with  ^ 
news  of  the  trial.  The  portraits  of  Madame  Goez- 
man  and  her  incorruptible  husband  even  made  the 
Wttst'and  indolent  Louis  laugh;  Madame  du  Barri  ^ 
i  bid  Madame  Goezman  played  on  a  private  stage  at  . 

!  C  receptions.  In  one  of  the  sallies  of  Beaumar- 

i  JhaisagamstMarinheplayed  withoneofhis  adver- 

sary’s  Provencal  expressions,  ^  que.iaco,  qu  ebt  ce 
i  aJcelaf  Marie  Antoinette,  then  a  charming  and 
Borightly  gay  danphine,  seized  on  the  word,  and  made 
Tetty  mocking  retorts  with  it:  the  word  was  aken 
I  Ed  and  became  fivmous.  Milliners  made  new  head- 
I  dresses  a  hi  qwmeo,  and  plumes  «  Za  qitesaco  were 
nSlding  everywhere.  Maupeou,  however,  seeing 
1  the  danger  to  his  own  parliament,  called  Beaumar 
1  le  Wilkes  Frum-ais :  but  it  was  no -use;  the 
Dopularity  of  Beanmarchms  went  on  increasing  al 
;  EEer  FraLe  with  every  successive  Minwire,  and 
1  Uirou»hout  the  whole  of  Europe;  they  excited  the 
'  most  "vivid  interest;  fastidious  ® 

1  deigned  to  express  approval  to  Du  Deffand ,  Goethe 
'  was  reading  tLm  to  small  parties  at  h  rank.ort,  and,  ] 
indeed,  took  his  drama  “  Clavigo  from 
'  episoiles  introduced  in  one  of  the  pleadings,  and 
,  Voluire  from  Ferney  wrote  in  repeated  terms  ol 

enthusiastic  praise.  ,  .  , .  n- 

Meanwhile  poor  Beaumarchais  himselt  was  in 
'  wretched  plight  enough;  the  plumes  a  In  qnesaco 
i  and  the  general  good-humor  and  appro^tion  of  Eu 
rope,  did  little  to  put  hLs  affairs  in  better  condi- 

I  [To  be  conUnued-l 


T^ere  For  all  mortals  not  of  supreme  calibre, 
E  to  a  ...re  in  gencraUto -b»h  I.  » 
in  poetry  »  it  li«i  for  m.ny  »g».ton 
de^ed  to  be  perilous  in  reasoning.  Mr.  “ 

shrewd  New  England  sense  —  and  a  man  “  "c®® 
the  worse  poet,  but  the  better,  for  having  shrewd 
1  seniT-keES  him  well  out  of  the  inane  clouds,  and 
fids  his  pieces  with  life  and  color  and  reality.  The 
St  poeL  in  the  present  volume  «  - 
tration  of  this  as  another.  “Lnder  the  Willows 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable  bits 
short  as  it  is,  or  perhaps  because  jt  « 
have  been  done  in  our  generation.  Wo  do  not 
mount  as  on  the  clouds  of  a  drawing-room  ®*  . 

s^Sed  ele-ant,  and  sickly.  Neither  do  we  linger 
bv  the  edge'of  the  dung-heap,  where  it  is  the 
tesourwMm  of  this  or  that  sentimentalist,  mostly 
froJi  Scotland,  to  detain 

Jl- second-rate  pcL 

He  tunes  harp  in  a  certain  key,  and  drones 

i 

the  road-menders :  — 


loivell’s  poems.* 

Perhaps  sweet  meditative  verse  is  not  the  kind 
in  which  contemporary  poetry  W 

abundant.  The  movement  which  Wordsworth 
gan,  and  of  which  he  remains  the 

runs  on,  and,  with  perhaps  a  couple  of  exception.,  ^ 
of  which  Mr.  Browning  is  ‘be  “os^  remarkable,  ^ 
affects  every  poet  of  our  time,  from  ‘be  mellifluous 
Laureate  down  to  his  weakest  imitator.  Mr.  Lowell  ^ 
brings  to  the  old  form  and  mood  a  vigor  and  fr«h- 
ness  that  make  it  as  good  as  ^“^'“‘bing  newer.  Th,s 
freshness  of  impression  may  be  due  partly  to  the  ^ 
changed  moral  climate  of  a  poet  who  carries  the  ^ 
poetic  forms  of  Old  to  New  England,  ^  a 

i  Sbe  peculiar  and  homely  dir^tness  '^b.ch  marks  ^ 
Mr.  Loivell  in  his  serious  as  in  his  well-known  hu  j 
niorous  productions.  At  all  evenU  there  is 

imitativE  about  his  poems.  Th®y  are  stamped  with  ^ 

the  mark  of  his  own  personality,  and  ‘bm  may  we  ^ 
comuensate  for  the  comparative  want  of  lync  swtii 
nClsT  If  we  do  not  find  the  same  spacious 

aElEph^re  which  givessuch  nobility  to  Wordsworth 
there  fs  a  consciousness  of  ^mg  very  close  to  human 
life  in  its  concrete  expressions  which  is  both  attrac 
five  aS  eTevating  to  all  but  the  highest  degree^ 
The  rein  why  so  much  of  the 
our  time  is  so  weak  is  that  it  is  vaguely  g®"®/: 
ally  meditative;  it  is  cloudy,  loose, 
to  positive  circumstonce.  J ust  as  in  Pr*®; 
itylmorals,  and  philosophy,  so  invem, 
struct  and  universal  is,  except  wi  j  above 

once  in  a  couple  of  generations  raises  his  head  above 
the  crowd,  to  be  vapid,  diluted,  insignificant,  ai^  | 

Tundcr  the  Willow,  and  other  P«m..  Bt  Ja-ks  Bcssill 

Lowell.  Boston :  Field.,  O.good,  fc  Co. 


Much  noi.y  talk  they  spe^ 

On  hor*s  and  their  ilU  :  and  a.  John  Bull 
Tell»  of  Lord  This  or  Tliat,  who  WM  Ws  frien  , 

So  these  nuiko  boast  of  Intiinscics  lonjc 

Wi  U  teams,  and  atUl 

By  coi^ition  .welled  from  mou  h  to 

Of  how  ^h  they  could  draw,  tm  one,  ill-pleased 

To  have  his  Icaeiid  overbid,  retorts  -. 

Uke  and  ..retch  truek-ho^.  ^ 

From  here  to  Lons  Wharf  end,  i^  thi^  ^ 

Not  heavy  neither,  they  could  never  draw, 

Ensign’s  long  how  ” 

All  is  struck  in  so  shortly;  there  is  no 

e  musical  in  its  progrwsio  ,  vigorous 

^  odv  in  which  the  strain  that  has  -e®”  "  ^ 

;  End  so  changeful  falls  away  from  our  ears . 

‘  v.rfh  .ton.  the  ear.  I  be«t  hsd  loved  to  plea.e  -, 

Th«  breS,  ye  untuned  ’ 

As  if  a  white-haired  actor 

o  ^me  midnight  to  the  theatr^  void  ^  ^  i 

And  there  rehearse  hit  y«“l^  • 

®  ’Mid  thin  applause,  of  “»« .  . 

d  So  .eem.  it  now  :  ye  crowd  , 

And  I  bow  down  in  .dence,  .hadowy  bosU  . 


The  homeliness  of  inspiration  which  marks  most 
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of  Mr.  Lowell’s  verse  has  been  no  drawback,  as 
some  weak  people  mijrht  have  expecrted,  to  its  lofti¬ 
ness  and  moral  height.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the 
present  volume  is  filled  with  trifles.  —  little  poetic 
exercises,  playful  handlings  of  slight  and  fugitive 
themes,  which  struck  the  writer’s  fancy  for  an  hour 
or  a  day.  These  are  all  graceful  and  expressive, 
however  slight,  and  are  marked  by  as  much  sincer¬ 
ity,  and  as  great  a  freedom  from  self-consciousness 
as  the  others.  The  “Dead  House,”  for  example, 
which  we  could  perhaps  wish  had  been  differently 
named,  though  composed  on  an  old  and  familiar  mo¬ 
tive,  has  all  the.  good  qualities  which  a  piece  of  such 
small  scope  and  size  could  well  have  ;  it  has  conden¬ 
sation,  concreteness,  simplicity,  tenderness,  and, 
best  of  all,  a  noticeable  freshness  in  the  figures  and 
images.  The  savage  ode  on  “  Villafratica,  18.'»0,” 
is  equally  good  in  its  kind,  and  though  its  moving 
idea,  hatred  of  Napoleons  and  of  Austria,  is  as  essen¬ 
tially  commonplace  as  sorrow  for  friends  departed, 
the  writer  by  his  directness  and  concreteness  re¬ 
deems  his  work. 

There  are  no  windy  bowlings  about  freedom,  no 
vaporous  invectives  against  a  typical  despot  or 
tyrants  in  general.  The  imagery  is  vigorous  and 
striking,  and  the  refrain  is  lyrical  and  impressive. 
As  ten  years  have  not  materially  changed  the  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  a  stanza  or  so  :  — 

Tlie  r.rinai*artes,  wc  know  their  bees, 

That  watle  In  honey  red  to  the  knees* ; 

Their  patent  reaTMT,  iu  sheaves  sleep  sound 
In  dreamless  garners  underground  ; 

We  know  false  glory’s  ?i>en(Uhrift  race 
Pawning  nations  fitr  feathers  and  lace  ; 

“  ’T  is  reckoning  day  !  ’*  sneers  unpaid  Wrong. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Ijichesis  twist !  and  Atre]>os  sever  ! 

In  tlie  slindow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

The  five  st.anzas  headed  the  “Darkened  Mind" 
are  strikingly  weird  and  forcible,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  dwelt  upon  throughout;  they 
are  penetrated  with  an  inartificial  directness  and 
plainness.  The  dreadful  sight  is  reproduced  by  its 
simplest  impressions ;  in  this  case,  however,  they 
are  —  more  so  than  in  the  “Dead  House”  —  not 
outward,  concrete,  and  objective,  but  imaginative 
impressions,  still  with  no  clumsiness  of  edge,  no 
cloudy  indecision  of  outline ;  .all  is  cle.ar-cut  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  All,  moreover,  is  plain  presentment ;  no 
fruitless  exclamation,  no  vapory  protestation,  no 
morbid  or  desperate  shriek  to  the  heavens.  In  spite 
of  their  notorious  tendency  to  extravagant  forms  of 
supernaturalisin,  spiritualism,  and  the  like,  the 
Americans  have  a  strong  positive  element  in  them, 
and  Mr.  I./Owell  is  one  of  its  best  representatives, 
because  in  him  it  exists  in  union  with  a  fine  and  in¬ 
telligent  spiritual  quality  as  well.  In  the  verses  en¬ 
titled  the  “Footpath,”  as  well  as  in  the  farewell 
lines  “To  the  Muse,”  he  has  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  method  of  the  birth  of  poetry  in  the  soul ;  the 
Muse  reveals  herself,  not  to  him,  who,  eagerly,  with 
prying  gye  and  panting  breath,  hunts  after  her,  but 
to  the  other  who  awaits  her  at  home  in  the  facts  of 
each  man’s  life :  — 

All  summer  long,  her  ancient  wheel 
Whirls  humming  by  the  open  door, 

Or,  wlien  the  hickory’s  social  zeal 
&ts  the  wide  chimney  in  a  roar, 

Close-nestled  by  the  tinkling  liearth, 

It  modulates  the  household  mirth 
With  that  sweet  serious  undertone 
or  duty,  music  all  her  own  ; 

Still  as  of  old  she  sits  and  spins 
Our  hopes,  our  sorrows,  and  our  sins  *, 

With  equal  care  she  twines  the  fates 
Of  cottages  and  mighty  states  *, 


She  spins  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  | 

The  maiden's  unschcNik*!  fancy  free, 

The  boy’s  first  love,  the  man’s  first  grief. 

The  budding  and  the  fall  o’  the  leaf. 

And  so  forth.  “  Wonders  that  from  the  seeker 
fly.  Into  the  open  sense  may  fall  ” ;  and  it  is  just 
this  open  and  accurately  perceiving  sense  that  spec¬ 
ially  distinguishes  Mr.  Ijowell’s  muse. 

In  two  pieces  included  in  the  volume  before  us 
Mr.  Lowell  rises  to  inspired  lyric  heights.  The 
“  Ode  to  Happiness”  is  full  of  suppressed  force ;  its 
form  is  careful  and  sustained,  its  vision  broad  and 
true,  and  its  lesson  noble.  It  is  true,  without  either 
cant  or  commonplace,  and  has  in  all  its  turns  and 
phrases  that  condensation  which  is  at  once  the 
charm  and  justification  of  verse.  And  here,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  “  Commemora¬ 
tion  Ode,”  we  are  struok  by  the  truth  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  emotion  which  inspired  the  poem. 

The  only  defect  that  we  can  notice  flows  from  this 
very  virtue,  for  it  is  the  genuinencM  and  sincerity 
of  the  poet’s  utterance  which  have  perhaps  robbed 
it  of  that  cold  serenity,  as  of  unimpassioned  nature 
hei'self,  which  Wordsworth  has  taught  us  to  expect 
in  pieces  composed  after  his  pattern.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  may  ]>ossib1y’  find  it  an  additional  attraction 
that  the  poet  shows  himself  warmly  interested  in  the 
solution  of  his  problem.  But  by  far  the  finest  piece 
in  the  volume  is  the  really  noble  “  Commemoration 
Ode,”  composed  in  1 805,  when  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  Lincoln  had  been  laid  in  his  grave.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  can  sec  little  in  Yankees  but  a  vulgar  boast¬ 
fulness  of  material  things,  and  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Union  which  animated 
all  the  most  high-minded  of  the  Northern  partisans, 
would  do  well  to  turn  to  this  splendid  hymn,  where 
the  moral  and  national  enthusiasm  of  the  Union 
movement  finds  a  worthily  elevated  expression. 
Americans  confess  that  the  braggadocio  and  silly 
self-assertion  which  once  distinguished  them,  —  and 
the  habit  is  not  obliterated,  —  were  really  the  veil  of 
their  self-distrust ;  but  they  confess  also  that  the  war 
has  put  an  end  to  this  self-distrust,  and  that  they 
now  feel  themselves  once  for  all  a  nation.  This  is 
the  sentiment  which  breathes  through  Mr.  Lowell's 
Ode ;  there  is  no  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the 
spread  eagle,  but  a  calm  and  dignified  exultation 
which  the  niea.sure  and  pulse  of  his  verse  excellently 
represent.  The  stern  tragedy  through  which  the 
country  had  passed,  the  loss  of  their  ruler,  “  the 
kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man,  sagacious, 
patient,”  the  anguish  brought  by  duty  confronted 
and  performed,  the  completeness  of  the  triumph, 
are  wrought  into  a  lofty  and  inspiriting  harmony 
which  ought  to  silence  those  American  grumblers 
who  think  their  country  has  no  poet. 

That  these  poems  should  abound  with  terse  and 
felicitous  sayings  follows  from  their  authorship.  For 
example :  — 

A  dark  ami  snufiliDf;  day 
That  made  us  bitter  at  our  neighbor’s  sins. 

Or  this :  — 

Thnuirhts  that  frreat  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air  \ 

The  dust  we  trample  heedlessly 
Throh!)e«l  once  in  saints  ami  heroes  rare, 

Who  perished  o|)ening  for  their  race 
New  pathways  to  the  commonplace. 

And  the  reader  of  the  Spanish  Gypsy  will  remember 
a  long  and  majestic  passage  which  is  writ  small  in 
Mr.  Lowell’s  couplet, 

T  is  not  the  frra|>es  of  Canaan  that  repay, 

But  the  high  faitli  that  fatletl  not  by  the  way. 
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ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  SORTS  OF  FOOD. 


UV  IIAUON  LIKRIU. 

(First  Paper.) 

It  hits  been  said  tliat  if  mau  could  live  on  air  and 
water,  there  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  the  notions, 
master  and  servant,  sovereign  and  subject,  friend 
and  foe,  hatred  and  affection,  virtue  and  vice,  right 
and  wrong,  See.,  and  that  our  political  common¬ 
wealth,  social  and  family  life,  our  intercommuni¬ 
cation,  trade,  commerce  and  industry,  art  and 
science,  —  in  short,  all  that  makes  man  what  he  is, 
would  not  be  if  he  had  not  a  stomach,  and  were  not 
subjected  to  a  natural  law  which  obliges  him  daily 
to  take  a  certain  <]uantuiu  of  nourishment.  It  is, 
therefore,  worth  while  to  answer  the  ijuestion  why 
in  reality  man  eats  and  drinks,  and  what  the  sul^ 
stances  are,  which,  received  in  the  body  during  a 
succession  of  years,  have  an  influence  on  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  life. 

If  eating  had  no  other  end  but  to  sati.sfy  appetite, 
one  might  perhaps  believe  that  by  perseverance  the 
habit  could  be  got  rid  of.  Rut  hunger  is  the  inner 
aclinonisher  that  tells  us  there  is  something  wanting 
within  the  body,  and  that  we  must  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  That  we  grow  thinner  from  privation  of 
food,  th.Tt  we  are  cold  and  our  forces  diminish,  while 
on  the  other  hand  our  weight  and  bodily  powers  are 
kept  up,  and  even  increased,  by  taking  nourishment, 
are  facts  which  every  one  can  observe  in  his  own 
person.  But  what  we  do  not  comprehend  is,  that 
in  spite  of  this  renovation  our  body  does  not  remain 
as  it  was,  but  gradually  dies  away. 

What  we  know  of  life  does  not  help  us  to  compre¬ 
hend  death,  which  still  remains  an  inscrutable  mys¬ 
tery.  The  animal  body  is  a  warm  body,  which  emits 
warmth  continually,  and  the  heat  thus  lust  must  con¬ 
tinually  be  replaced.  It  is,  moreover,  like  a  machine 
which  daily  ])erforms  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
The  heart,  or  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  work  on  unin¬ 
terruptedly  to  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  to  keep  going  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs ;  and  those  of  the  entrails  to  maintain 
the  wormlike  motion  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
These  are  daily  performances  with  which  our  will 
has  nothing  to  do,  while  the  mastication  of  our  food, 
the  motion  of  our  limbs  in  walking  and  running,  or 
otherwise  working  with  them,  are  all  dependent  on 
our  volition.  The  animal  body  has  often  been  com¬ 
pared  to  a  locomotive,  in  which,  by  air,  water,  and 
fuel,  working  together,  warmth  and  force  are  gen¬ 
erated.  Indeed,  air  and  water  are  necessary’  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  generation  of  heat  and  strength  in  the 
animal  body,  and  food  therefore  may  in  a  sense  be 
cons’deretl  as  fuel ;  it  hts,  however,  other  purposes 
also. 

We  all  know  how  rapidly  wear  and  tear  ruins  an 
engine ;  and  that  to  put  it  in  repair  materials  and 
work  are  necessary.  The  iron  or  copjajr  which  has 
to  be  renewed  will  not  be  replaced  by  giving  the 
machine  more  fuel,  and  therefore  an  e.xterior  human 
power,  —  the  power  of  many  workmen,  —  must  co- 
o|)erate  and  must  be  consumed  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  of  the  machine,  and  set  all  right  again. 

Food  does  not  serve  to  generate  warmth  and  force 
only,  as  is  the  ciise  with  the  steam-engine,  but  also 
to  form  and  to  increase  the  cjuickened  parts  of  the 
animal  body,  and  to  reproduce  those  which  are  worn 
out 

If  we  keep  in  view  these  different  purposes  which 
food  serves,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  form  a  decided 


notion  of  the  nutritive  value  of  different  sorts  of 
food.  Physiology  teaches  us  that  all  animated  and 
plastic  parts  of  the  body  arise  from  the  blood,  and 
that  the  component  part  of  bloo<l,  which  becomes 
fluid  when  heated,  and  is  called  albumen,  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  serves  for  their  construction. 

All  the  different  sorts  of  food  of  man,  as  well  as  of 
animals,  contain,  without  e.\eeption,  substances  which 
are  identical,  or  nearly  identical,  with  the  albumen 
of  blood.  Thw  constitutes  an  entire  group  of  sub¬ 
stances  found  in  plants,  partly  in  solution  in  the 
juices,  partly  deposited  in  the  seeds,  and  which  are 
found  in  greatest  (quantity  in  the  cereals.  The 
name  given  them  is  albuminate.  In  the  nutritive 
process,  albumen  of  the  blood  is  formed  froui  them ; 
they  are  also  called  constituent  nutritive  substances, 
because  they  furnish  the  material  fur  the  formation 
of  all  the  plastic  parts  of  the  body.  From  other 
organic  substances  they  are  materially’  distinguished, 
having  an  abundance  of  nitrogen,  and  by  contain¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur.  The  cheesy  sub¬ 
stance  (casein)  of  milk ;  syntonin,  the  principal 
ompunent  part  of  the  muscles ;  albumen,  or  that 
part  of  vegetable  and  animal  juices  which  is  soluble 
in  heat ;  gluten  of  the  cereals  ;  vegetable  casein  in 
peas,  beans,  and  lentils  (legumin),  all  belong  to  the 
group  of  albuminates. 

The  component  parts  of  human  food  and  of  the 
tixlder  of  animals  which  are  free  of  nitrogen,  such  as 
fat,  starch,  sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  ficc.  are  applied  in 
the  vital  process,  principally  —  and  in  part  exclu¬ 
sively  —  for  the  generation  of  warmth.  They  have 
been  named  respiratory  substances,  or  warmth-gen¬ 
erating  substances.  Tbe  food  of  men  and  animals 
contains,  liesides,  a  third  class  of  nutritive  substances, 
known  as  nutritive  salts.  These  are  the  substances 
which  remain  in  the  form  of  ashes  when  the  articles 
of  food  are  burned  :  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  common  salt,  arc  their  chief  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  .'ilbumiiiates  and  heat-giving  substances  are 
(uite  incapable  of  nourishing  and  of  sustaining  life, 
if  the  nutritive  salts  are  not  present  and  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  them.  Without  the  nutritive  salts  they  do 
not  give  nourishment.  The  idea  of  a  perlect  sort  of 
food  must  be  assoeiateil  with  three  conditions;  it 
must  contain  a  certain  (juantity  of  albuminates,  and 
there  must  also  be  a  certain  proportion  of  heat-giv¬ 
ing  substances,  and  of  nutritive  salts.  We  may  ac¬ 
cordingly  spctak  of  meat,  milk,  and  bread,  in  which 
the.se  three  conditions  are  united,  as  being  food  :  but 
albuminates,  starch,  and  nutritive  salts  arc  in  them¬ 
selves  not  I'ood  ;  they  are  only  nutritive  substances, 
as  indi.spensably  necessary  for  the  vital  process  as 
air  and  water  are,  but  each  alone  cpiite  incapable  of 
sustaining  life. 

As  food,  air,  and  water  are  the  means  by  which 
i\ll  occurrences  in  the  organization  of  the  body,  all 
its  multifarious  nianifestaiionsof  vitality,  are  brought 
about,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  state  of  the  body 
which  we  term  health  depends  on  the  right  relation 
and  co-operation  of  these  three  reciuirements. 

We  easily  comprehend  the  intluence  of  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  in  other  matters,  on  the 
health  of  the  individual,  because  every  one  per¬ 
ceives  that  the  capabilities  of  the  organization  of  its 
parts,  as  with  a  machine  and  its  parts,  have  their 
limits;  and  that  by  the  act  of  overstepping  these, 
which  we  call  excess  or  debauch,  the  equilibrium  to 
be  jireserved  in  the  co-activity  of  all  the  different 
organs  will  momentarily’  or  lastingly  be  disturbed. 
In  tbe  2mimal  bo*ly  there  is  only  a  certain  amount 
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of  force  fjenerated  daily,  which  the  heart,  the  organs 
of  digestion  and  respiration,  the  limbs,  &c.  recjuire 
for  and  consume  in  their  special  work.  By  such 
I  excesses  the  normal  state  is  disturbed,  and  when 
such  disturbances  happen  freiiuently,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  condition  and  con8e<|uently  in  the  ca¬ 
pability  for  work  of  one  or  other  of  the  organs, 
and  the  body  grows  sick. 

In  order  to  understand  the  intliience  of  an  irreg¬ 
ular  ex]>enditure  of  force,  we  need  only  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  pjreatly  fatigued  we  lose  our  appetite, 
and  that  when  the  stomach  is  in  full  activity  the 
limbs  are  indisposed  for  performing  hard  work. 
Insufficient  nourisliinent  and  fatiguing  work,  during 
the  period  of  growth,  stop  the  corporeal  development 
of  the  individual. 

Far  more  dillicult  is  it,  even  for  the  attentive  ob¬ 
server,  to  perceive  the  injurious  infiticnce  which  bad 
air,  or  impure  water,  or  an  insufficiency  of  foo«l, 
exercises  on  the  health  of  the  population,  as  here 
the  injurious  influence  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
scarcely  perceptible  disturbing  causes.  If  the  air 
and  water  teem  with  such  pernicious  influences ; 
if  the  air  abounds  in  damp,  carbonic  acid,  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  a  state  of  suspension ;  if  the  water 
abounds  in  matters  which  are  in  a  state  of  de(;om- 
positioii ;  if  the  nourishment  be  wholly  unfitted  for 
digestion,  and  for  the  support  of  the  vital  process, 
then  the  harmful  effect  is  quick,  and  we  are  seldom 
deceived  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  has 
arisen.  If,  however,  the  impurities  in  the  air  and 
the  water  be  but  trifling,  and  the  nourishment 
merely  deficient  in  quality,  the  injurious  influence 
produced  from  one  day  to  another  will  sc.arcely  be 
perceived ;  but  the  effect  is  none  the  less  sure.  A 
state  of  sickness  comes  on  sooner  or  later,  which  is 
ascribed  to  a  number  of  chance  derangements,  but 
verv  seldom  to  the  right  cause. 

i'rom  a'certain  age  llte  is  a  slow  decay,  a  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  the  organs, 
which  at  last  unfits  them  for  their  work.  The  ar¬ 
rival  of  this  period  may  be  hastened  or  retarded ; 
hastened  if  the  nutrition  be  deficient,  retardeil  if  all 
the  inwanl  parts,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  by  human 
care,  are  kept  in  a  proper  condition.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  imperfect  comfiensation  for  the  force 
expended,  a  life  may  bo  shortened  five,  ten,  or  more 
years. 

The  old  peasant  dies  of  his  brown  bread ;  he  is 
perfeirtly  healthy,  he  says,  .and  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  except  that  he  is  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bread.  The  lasting  health  of  the  in<livid- 
ual  depends  on  the  right  proportion  of  the  different 
sorts  of  food  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  pro¬ 
portion  differs  in  each  one,  for  it  is  determined  more 
immediately  by  the  condition  or  the  power  of  work 
of  his  inner  organs,  and  also  by  the  daily  work  to 
be  performed  by  the  limbs. 

Individuals  whose  organs  of  digestion,  secretion, 
and  respiration  are  weak,  need  food  diflerent  in 
quantity  and  in  (juality  from  that  of  persons  in 
robuster  health.  For  every  stage  of  life,  a  certain 
I  mi.xture  of  food  alone  is  fitted ;  and  what  wc  all 
consider  as  a  matter  of  course  for  the  infant,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  every  period  of  life. 
The  evil  is  that  every  one  has  not  the  free  choice  of 
what  he  will  eat ;  but  by  learning  what  is  especi¬ 
ally  suited  to  his  wants,  or  what  is  hurtful  for  him, 
he  may  help  to  lengthen  bis  life  a  short  while. 
The  daily  work  performed  by  an  individual  bears 
relation  to  the  mass  of  his  muscles,  as  this  depends 
on  his  nutrition  in  relation  to  his  food.  Two 


individuals  with  muscles  unequally  developed,  caui- 
not  perform  daily  the  same  amount  of  work.  A 
badly-fed  individual  has  little  muscular  formation, 
and  requires  less  foo<l  than  one  well  fed.  With  the 
same  (quantity  of  food  which  would  keep  the  badly- 
fed  individual  up  to  his  weight,  the  better-fed  man 
with  greater  muscular  formation  would  lose  weight. 
The  English  railway  contractors  measure  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  work  of  their  men  by  their  appetite.  (Dr. 
I.,ankester.) 

In  consequence  of  work  the  muscles  diminish; 
they  are  used  up,  and  must  be  renewed  daily  by 
means  of  food,  if  the  power  for  work  is  to  remain 
the  same.  In  expc'riments  which  Dr.  Farkes  tried 
with  two  perfectly  healthy  and  strong  men,  he  found 
that  after  a  walk  of  fifty-six  and  a  half  miles,  per¬ 
formed  in  two  days,  the  men  being  well  fed  on  sub¬ 
stances  fi’ce  from  carbon,  fat,  starch,  &c.  one  lost 
four  pounds  in  weight,  the  other  one  pound  and  a 
half,  and  it  took  four  days  for  the  men,  with  the  aid 
of  abundant  meat  food,  to  regain  their  original 
weight* 

As  both  men  had  enjoyed  he.at-produeing  food  in 
abundance,  and  as  purposely  all  victuals  were  avoid¬ 
ed  which  could  possibly  have  caused  the  formation 
of  muscles,  the  loss  in  weight  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  the  diminution  of  the  musculatory 
mass  in  the  body.  Had  the  loss  of  weight  been 
caused  by’  a  loss  or  evaporation  of  water,  the  origi¬ 
nal  weight  would  soon  have  been  restored  by  drink¬ 
ing  a  few  ghsses  of  water  ;  but  the  slow  restoration 
of  the  lost  weight,  and  the  necessary  co-operation  of 
food,  show  that  the  formations  which  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  state  had  retained  the  escaping  water,  now  no 
longer  existed.  . 

In  order  that  the  muscular  mass,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  order  that  the  working  powers  of  an 
individual  may  be  kept  up,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  in  his  daily  food  a  quantity  of  albumlmite 
be  consumed  sufficient  to  make  up  for  what  is  lost. 
A  greater  amount  of  work  is  not  to  be  attained,  for 
a  continuation,  without  a  greater  amount  of  ftxxl, 
es})ecially  not  without  a  larger  amount  of  alhuini- 
nate  in  the  nourishment  taken.  The  badly-fed  Ger¬ 
man  workman  wants  in  England  and  America  a 
month’s  diet,  abounding  in  albuminates,  before  he  is 
able  to  compete  with  the  English  or  American 
workman.  We  may  compute,  without  risking  to  be 
far  wrong,  that  a  working  man  of  140  lb.  weight, 
requires  lor  his  siilliclent  nourishment  130  grammes 
of  albuminate  (4.13^  grammes  equal  1  lb.,  ICnglish) 
daily. 

Tlia  English  navvies,  who  were  sent  out  during 
the  Crimean  war  to  make  the  Balaclava  railroad, 
and  who  astonished  both  English  and  French  sol- 
liicrs  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work  they 
performed,  consumed  daily  from  1  oO  to  15!)  gramm<<s 
of  albuminate.  The  men  in  the  Munich  breweries 
consume  on  an  average  Ilia  grammes  of  albuminate 
per  day.  Tliu  amount  of  albuminate  In  the  rations 
of  the  Bavarian  and  English  soldier  in  time  of  peace 
is  about  120  grammes,  or  4  oz.  in  a  dry  stale. 


*  All»ertD.  Uichtmlton,  in  hli  most  interMtlng  work.  **  Beyotid 
th«  Mi89if>8ippif*’  gives  nn  nccuunt  of  bis  Hsc<fiit  of  Pike's  Fenk 
(1^,400  feet  atMfve  tlie  level  of  the  si’a),  in  comimny  with  two  hnlies. 
The  trip  lasted  five  days,  which  was  about  double  tiie  time  conti'm- 
phitol  *,  thus  a  scarcity  of  provisions  was  the  consetiuence,  and, 
inon'ovfr,  owing  to  a  miscliauce,  all  tlieir  stock  of  whiskey  was  hHt. 
They  endured  great  fatigue,  and  the  strength  of  some  was  complete' 
ly  broken  down.  Kuch  of  the  Indies  liad  lust  just  eight  pounds  uf 
flesh  in  five  days,’*  suys  the  author  ;  hut  he  adds,  **iio  lasting  in* 
convenience  was  ex|K'rlenced  from  the  trip,  except  the  most  rave¬ 
nous  and  uncoro)iromising  hunger,  which  cuntiiiucd  at  Intervals  for 
the  next  two  weeks.’* 
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I  According  to  the  work,  it  is  not  at  all  inditferent  For  a  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  125  grammes  of 
!  in  what  form  the  working  man  enjoys  the  albumi-  albuminate  are  enough  to  maintain  him  in  health, 

:  nates  in  his  food ;  and  in  this  respect  the  |>lace  of  which  one  quarter  must  be  in  tlie  form  of  meat ; 
which  meat  holds  among  the  food  of  man  has  not  but  in  war  time,  with  fatiguing  marches,  and  laden 
been  sudiciently  appreciated  by  physiologists.*  with  GO  lb.  of  clothing  and  ammunition,  he  would. 

Meat  contains  the  albuminates,  which  are  the  with  such  a  diet,  succumb  to  the  over-exertion :  he 


flesh  producers,  in  the  most  soluble  form ;  it  is  di- 
gestea  in  the  shortest  time,  and  for  its  transition 
into  the  blood  the  least  amount  of  work  is  re(|uired. 
Indeed,  the  intestine  of  carnivorous  animals  is  the 
shortest  and  most  simple  of  any.  The  carnivorous 
;  animal  bolts  its  food  without  it  being  necessary  to 
reduce  its  size  by  mastication,  The  smaller  the 
quantity  of  the  albuminates  in  vegetables,  the  more 
,  complicated  are  the  organs  of  digestion  of  the  animals 
which  feed  on  them.  With  many,  a  chewing  and 
;  rechewing  is  necessary,  in  order  to  separate  the  food 
I  sufliciently  for  the  extraction  of  the  nutritive  parts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ciTect  of  food  depends  on  its 
,  transformation  into  blood,  it  must  be  self-evident 
[  that  in  a  given  time  the  etfect  of  the  food  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  its  transmission 
I  from  the  intestines  to  the  blood-vessels  is  clfected. 

I  £.\pcrience  shows  that  with  energetic  work,  for 
I  work  to  be  performed  in  the  shortest  time,  a  purely 
I  vegetable  diet  is  not  compatible, 
i  A  woodman  in  the  Bavarian  highlan<]s  consumes 
I  in  winter,  in  six  working  days,  14  lb.  of  flour,  from 
2  lb.  to  3  lb.  of  butter,  1  lb.  of  bread,  and  half  a 
I  pint  of  brandy.  He  consumes  the  flour  in  the  form 
I  of  a  sort  of  pancake,  fried  in  butter,  and  chopped 
I  into  small  piece.'!,  fur  he  thus  saves  a  good  deal  of 
the  work  of  mastication.  The  quantity  of  tlour  cor¬ 
responds  to  2^  lb.  of  bread  daily  (100  lb.  of  flour  = 

I  140  lb.  of  bread),  which  at  8  per  cent  contains  130 
I  grammes  of  albuminates.  Thus  he  consumes  alto- 
I  gether  as  much  as  a  well-fed  working  man.  His 
work  is  hard,  but  not  requiring  energy  ;  after  every 
blow  with  his  axe  he  can  rest  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
for  the  tree  stands  still,  and  does  not  force  him  to 
make  haste.  The  man  in  the  Munich  brewery  re¬ 
quires  another  diet.  The  work  he  has  to  do  is  the 
I  hardest  of  all,  and  only  strong  men  are  able  to  en- 
I  dure  it,  for  the  operations  follow  one  .tnotber  unin¬ 
terruptedly,  and  tax  the  strength  of  the  workman 
I  unceasingly.  He  has  no  time  for  resting  during  his 
j  work,  which  must  be  done  as  cjuickly  as  possible. 

;  According  to  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in 
I  seven  months  by  95  men  in  a  Munich  brewery, 

I  each  man,  in  meat  alone,  consumed  120  grammes  of 
I  albuminates,  with  bread,  —  altogether,  from  1(!0  to 
I  170  grammes  daily:  thus  nearly  three  (piartei's 
I  meat,  and  one  ([uarter  bread.  And  this  is  easily  to 
j  be  accounted  for.  The  brewer’s  man  consumes  in 
I  meat  a  nutritive  matter,  which  for  its  transition  into 
i  the  body  requires  a  minimum  of  inner  organic  work, 
j  and  he  receives,  in  less  than  three  hours,  from  the 
I  albuminates  of  the  meat,  a  sto.'e  of  strength  in  his 
I  body  which  enables  him  to  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure. 

I  The  woodman  in  the  mountains  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  wait  from  eight  to  ten  hours  until  the  com¬ 
ponent  pirts  of  his  meal  act  on  his  body  with  full 
effect.  Two  workmen  of  the  same  weight  require 
daily  a  certain  number  of  grammes  of  albuminate  in 
their  food  in  order  to  lift  or  remove  a  certain  weight 
a  given  number  of  feet ;  he,  however,  who  is  pressed 
for  time,  and  forced  to  accomplish  his  work  with 
greater  speed,  must  have  a  meat  diet,  while  for  the 
other  a  purely  vegetable  diet  will  sutliee. 

*  The  refralar  atlowancc  of  the  Americnn  Fur  Company  for  each 
employee  was  et^ht  poandi  of  buffalo  meat  dally.  ~  Richardson's 
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requires  at  least  from  140  to  148  grammes  of  albu¬ 
minate,  the  half  of  which  should  be  in  the  form  of 
meat.  Thus  we  may  assume  that,  under  similar 
circumstances,  an  army  of  soldiers  whose  daily  ra¬ 
tions  did  nwt  exceed  125  grammes  of  albuminate, 
one  quarter  of  which  only  was  in  the  form  of  meat, 
would  be  beaten  by  an  army  in  which  each  man 
received  145  grammes  of  albuminate,  half  of  which 
was  in  the  form  of  meat ;  tbr  the  efl'ect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  latter  army  had  better  weapons ; 
its  capacity  for  motion  is  greater,  and  it  is  in  a  given 
time  capable  of  greater  e.xertion.  We  are  too  apt 
to  forget  that  the  soldier's  (bed  is  for  the  man  what 
the  powder  is  for  his  musket. 

All  these  are  very  simple  and  intelligible  matters, 
which  may  be  learned  from  any  coachman ;  lor 
exactly  the  same  laws  obtain  for  the  work  we  re¬ 
quire  of  our  cattle.  “  Our  horses  must  have  oats  ; 
the  oats  must  be  in  them,”  said  an  English  omnibus 
driver  to  Professor  Playfair.  “  If  they  come  from 
the  farmer,  they  are  round  and  plump,  for  the  far¬ 
mers  feed  them  well.  But  such  horses  are  not  fit 
fur  use.  They  sweat  directly,  and  cannot  bear  a 
hard  run.  The  oats  must  be  in  them." 

What  meat  is  to  a  man,  oats  are  to  horses,  or,  in 
Arabia,  barley,  which  of  all  vegetable  fodder  con¬ 
tains  the  albuminates  in  the  most  concentrated  form, 
ami  in  a  state  the  most  easily  transmissible. 

With  regard  to  tiie  organic  work  by  which  the 
heat-generating  substances  are  fitted  for  generating 
warmth,  the  same  relation  exists  between  starch, 
sugar,  do.xtrin,  fat,  and  alcoholic  beverages.  Starch 
demands  the  longe.<!t  work ;  it  requires  more  time 
and  more  additional  juices,  which  the  stomach  must 
secrete,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fitted  for  passing 
into  the  blood,  than  sugar  and  dextrin,  which  are 
both  of  themselves  soluble  in  water.  Thus  the  high¬ 
er  value  which  flour  {Kissesses  fur  making  bread  is 
explained.  By  its  porosity  bread  is  more  easily 
penetrated  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  soon  amalga¬ 
mated,  because  a  part  of  the  starch  in  the  flour  has 
already  undergone  a  transmutation  into  de.\trin,  or 
some  other  similar  easily-soluble  matter.  Fat  is 
slowly  received  into  the  circulation,  but  its  effect  is 
of  longest  dur.ition.  Fat  food  is  most  fitted  for  win¬ 
ter,  starch  and  saccharine  nourishment  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Beverages  abounding  in  alcohol  act,  as  regards 
the  generation  of  warmth,  the  (|uickest  of  all. 

In  the  animal  body  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of 
warmth  and  a  certain  quantum  of  force  (strength) 
must  be  daily  generated,  according  to  exterior  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  as  the  requirements  of  one  day  or 
one  season  are  greater  ttian  ia  another;  and  a 
right  nutrition  presupposes  that  those  component 
parts  of  the  foo<l  which  serve  to  nourish  and  to 
warm  are  contained  e.xactly,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
nutriment  in  such  pro(ioriions  as  the  body  requires. 
An  extra  amount  of  wariuth-proilucing  nourishment 
could  not  make  up  for  a  jiaucity  of  strength-produc¬ 
ing  substances  ;  it  wouhl  be  of  no  effect  in  nourish¬ 
ing  the  body,  and  would  only  burden  it.  An  extra 
amount  of  strength- producing  food,  would,  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  not  add  strength,  because  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  only  a  certain  measure  of  strength  can  be 
generated. 

Economically  considered,  an  acijuaintance  with 
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the  right  relations  of  the  warmth  and  strength-pro¬ 
ducing  component  parts  of  our  daily  food  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.*  Long  before  science  had 
furnished  breeders  with  a  sure  basis  to  go  upon,  the 
husbandman  endeavoreil  to  find  out  the  relative 
nutritive  value  of  his  different  sorts  of  fodder,  and 
it  is  to  this  endeavor  that  we  owe  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  and  most  important 
physiological  problems. 

The  food  of  men  and  of  animals  contains,  namely, 
the  albuminates,  which  are  necessary  for  producing 
flesh  and  strength,  and  the  hcat-producers  (starch, 
sugar,  and  fat)  in  very  different  relative  quantities. 

The  seeds  of  the  cereals  —  wheat,  rye,  barley  — 
contain  for  every  ten  parts  albuminate  fifty  to  fifty- 
five  parts  of  starch.  A  similar  proportion  (one  to 
five)  of  the  albuminates  to  the  digestible  warmth¬ 
generating  substances  is  also  found  in  good  meadow 
hay.  In  potatoes,  rice,  turnips,  &c.  this  proportion 
is  quite  different.  In  potatoes,  for  10  parts  album¬ 
inate  arc  8.1  and  often  90  parts  of  starch;  in  rice 
120;  in  peas,  on  the  contrary,  only  2.')  parts;  and 
in  rape-seed  flour  there  are  but  13  to  14  parts  of 
heat-generating  substances.  Be  the  state  of  the 
animal  what  it  may,  there  is  for  satisfying  all  its 
wants  but  one  right  proportion  of  the  albuminates, 
heat-producing  matters,  and  nutritive  salts  to  be 
adopted.  But  this  proportion  varies  according  to 
circumstances,  and  must  be  altered  as  the  breeder 
or  grazier  has  this  or  that  aim  in  view.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  desires  to  obtain  weight  by  bis  system  of 
feeding,  then  the  proportion  of  the  albuminates  in 
the  fodder  must  be  increased ;  and  that  fodder  is,  of 
course,  for  him  the  liest  which  enables  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  maximum  of  meat,  milk,  and  wool  at  the 
smallest  expenditure  for  nourishment. 

It  is  clear  that  if  an  animal  —  a  pig  or  a  sheep  — 
requires  in  its  food  10  oz.  albuminate,  and  55  oz. 
heat-generating  matter,  for  its  nutrition,  it  will,  if 
the  lu  oz.  albuminate  be  given  in  the  form  of  pota¬ 
toes,  have  to  eat  fifteen  pounds  of  steamed  potatoes, 
and  in  these  9.5  oz.  to  100  oz.  of  starch,  —  thus  40 
oz.  to  45  oz.  of  heat-generating  matter  more  than 
the  animal  can  turn  to  account.  These  40  oz.  of 
starch  have  a  certain  nutritive,  and  for  the  breeder 
a  pecuniary,  value ;  which,  however,  are  in  this  case 
wholly  lost  to  him,  as  starch  in  manure  does  not  add 
to  its  value.  A  similar  loss  would  accrue  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  were  fed  exclusively  on  beans  or  peas.  In  50 
oz.  of  peas  the  pig  would  get  10  oz.  ot  albuminate, 
but  only  12^  oz.  of  starch^,  42^  oz.,  therefore,  less 
than  it  required.  For  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the 
animal  somewhat  more  than  100  oz.  of  peas  would 
be  required,  and  therein  10  oz.  more  albuminates 
would  have  to  be  given,  which  are  ineffective  for 
producing  flesh,  because  they  would  be  used  up  in¬ 
stead  of  the  missing  starch,  in  order  to  generate 
warmth. 

Thus  it  will  be  easily  understood  what  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  breeder  it  must  be,  since  science  has 
made  him  exactly  ac<]uainted  with  the  component 
parts  of  fodder  and  their  relative -worth,  to  be  en¬ 
abled  by  properly  mixing  food  to  obtain,  without  loss 
of  means  expended,  the  most  favorable  results.  It 
teaches  him  that  with  a  mixture  of  7^  Ib.  of  steamed 
potatoes,  and  25  oz.  of  peas,  he  can  feed  his  pig  well, 
and  turn  to  the  best  account  the  whole  quantity  of 


*  “  RelenUeM  Nature  U  like  the  State,  —  ahe  presumes  every 
man  to  kuow  her  laws  ;  she  purdoua  none  for  bis  ixnoraoce  ;  stie 
inflexibly  punishes  every  disobedience.  Nay,  severer  still,  she 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  of  the  third  anti 
fourth  generation.”  —  Hichardson’s  “  Beyond  Uie  Mississippi.” 


albuminates  in  the  peas  and  all  the  starch.  In  this 
wise  the  cattle  breeder  makes  up  for  the  missing 
hay  by  a  blending  of  other  fodder  which  he  can 
command,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  peas,  rye, 
straw,  clover,  rape-seed  cake,  and  peas-flour.  What 
he  has  to  do  is  this  :  he  must  so  mix  them  that  they 
are  really  a  surrogate  for  the  nourishment  contained 
in  the  hay ;  and  by  finding  out  the  fitting  propor¬ 
tions  of  their  com^ionent  parts  —  fitting  as  regards 
the  aim  to  be  obtained  —  the  most  extraordin’ary 
results  have  been  arrived  at  in  breeding,  fattening, 
and  in  producing  milk  and  wool. 

The  chief  means  of  subsistence,  —  grass  or  hay,  — 
provided  by  nature  for  herbivorous  animals,  contains 
the  albuminates,  warmth-producing  matter,  and  the 
nutritive  salts,  in  such  admixture  that  by  their  co¬ 
presence  in  the  process  of  digestion  and  nutrition 
each  of  these  elements  produces  the  full  effect  be¬ 
longing  to  it ;  and  when  the  breeder,  who  has  no 
hay.  but  other  fodder,  makes  up  a  mixture  of  food 
which  in  its  nutritive  capability  supplies  the  place  of 
the  missing  hay,  he  in  no  wise  alters  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  food  thus  prepared. 

In  the  nutrition  of  men,  however,  totally  different 
relations  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  By  prepar¬ 
ing  his  victuals  by  means  of  boiling,  baking,  roasting, 
by  turning  the  corn  into  flour,  man  changes  not  only 
the  condition  and  nature  of  his  food,  bat  very  fre- 
([uently  its  composition  also ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
its  nutritive  value  is  notably  changed  by  the  process 
of  preparation.  This  is  principally  effected  by  the 
change  in  the  proportion  of  the  nutritive  salts  which 
his  food  contains  in  its  natural  state.  Although  the 
part  which  these  salts  play  in  the  process  of  diges¬ 
tion,  in  the  formation  of  blood,  and  in  general  as¬ 
similation,  has  been  known  for  more  than  twenty 
years  with  the  most  positive  certainty  (see  “  Chemi¬ 
cal  Letters  ”  vol.  ii.),  it  seems  as  if  in  practice  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  still  ignored. 

The  importance  of  the  albuminates  and  the  heat¬ 
generating  matters  is  recognized,  it  is  true ;  also 
that  the  first,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  have  a 
higher  value.  It  is  jiossible,  indeed,  in  the  process 
of  nutrition  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heat-generating 
substances,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  and  fat,  by  means 
of  meat ;  but  not  vice  versa,  Mcause  the  heat-gen¬ 
erating  substances  are  quite  incapable,  from  their 
composition,  of  serving  to  aid  in  the  structure  of  the 
body,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  albumi¬ 
nates  possess  a  pre-eminent  value.  On  the  other 
band,  the  nutritive  salts,  without  whose  co  opera- 
tion  the  albuminates,  as  well  as  the  heat-generators, 
would  be  ijuite  incapable  of  giving  nourishment,  are 
generally  hardly  taken  account  of;  and  we  read 
long  dissertations  on  food  and  nutrition,  in  which 
everything  under  the  sun  is  spoken  of  except  the 
nutritive  salts,  and  in  which  even  the  words  “  nu¬ 
tritive  salts  ”  are  not  to  be  found,  just  as  if  they 
had  no  existence. 


STEPHEN  ARCHER. 

nr  (IKORGK  MACDONALD. 

Stephen  Ahchek  was  a  stationer,  bookseller, 
and  newsmonger  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ivondon. 
The  newspapers  hung  in  a  sort  of  rack  at  his  door, 
as  if  tor  the  convenience  of  the  public  to  help  them¬ 
selves  in  passing.  On  his  counter  lay  penny  week¬ 
lies  and  tmoks  coming  out  in  parts,  amongst  which 
the  Family  Herald  was  in  force,  and  the  London 
Journal  nut  to  be  found.  I  had  occasion  once  to  try 
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the  extent  of  his  stock,  for  1  re<iuired  a  good  many  palms  of  its  Gothic  arches.  The  Master  is  truer 
copies  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  —  at  a  penny,  than  men  think,  and  the  power  of  His  presence,  as 
if  I  could  find  such.  He  shook  his  head,  and  told  Browning  has  so  well  set  forth  in  his  “  Christmas 
me  he  could  not  encourage  the  sale  of  such  produc-  Eve,”  is  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  His 
tions.  This  pleased  me  ;  for  although  it  was  of  name.  And  inasmuch  as  Stephen  was  not  a  man 
little  consequence  what  he  thought  concerning  of  imagination,  he  had  the  greater  need  of  the  un- 
Shakespeare,  it  was  of  the  utmost  import  that  he  defined  influences  of  the  place, 
should  prefer  principle  to  pence.  So  I  loitered  in  He  had  been  chief  in  establishing  a  small  mission 
the  shop,  looking  for  something  to  buy ;  but  there  amongst  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  literature ;  his  whole  working  of  which  he  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
stock,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  consisted  of  little  relig-  his  spare  time.  I  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  his 
ious  volumes  of  gay  binding  and  inferior  print :  he  mind  was  pure  from  the  ambition  of  gathering  from 
had  nothing  even  from  the  Halifax  press.  He  was  these  to  swell  the  Hock  at  the  little  chapel ;  nay,  I 
a  good-looking  fellow,  atout  thirty,  with  dark  eyes,  will  not  even  assert  that  there  never  arose  a  sug- 
overhanorin"  brows  that  indicated  thought,  mouth  gestion  of  the  enemy  that  the  pence  of  these  rescued 
of  char^ter,  and  no  smile.  I  was  interested  in  brands  might  alleviate  the  burden  upon  the  heads 
him.  and  shoulders  of  the  poorly  prosperous  caryatids  of 

I  asked  if  he  would  mind  getting  the  plays  I  his  church ;  but  I  do  say  that  Stephen  was  an  hon- 
wanted.  He  said  he  would  rather  not.  I  bade  him  est  man  in  the  main,  ever  ready  to  grow  honester : 
good  morning.  and  who  can  demand  more  ?  One  evening,  as  he 

More  than  a  year  after,  I  saw  him  again.  I  had  was  putting  up  the  shutters  of  his  window,  his  at- 
passed  his  shop  many  times,  but  this  morning,  I  for-  tention  was  arrested  by  a  shuffling  behind  him. 
get  why,  I  went  in.  I  could  hardly  recall  the  former  Glancing  round,  he  set  down  the  shutter,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  man,  so  was  it  swallowed  up  in  a  next  Instant  boxed  a  boy’s  ears,  who  ran  away 
new  expression.  His  face  was  alive,  and  his  beha-  howling  and  mildly  excavating  his  eyeballs,  while 
vior  courteous.  A  similar  change  had  passed  upon  a  young  pale-faced  woman,  with  the  lai^est  black 
his  stock.  There  was  Punch  and  Fun  amongst  the  eyes  he  had  ever  seen,  expostulated  with  him  on 
papers,  and  tenpenny  Shakespeares  on  the  counter,  the  proceeding. 

printed  on  straw-paper,  with  ugly  woodcuts.  The  “O  sir!”  she  said,  “he  wasn’t  troubling  you.” 
former  class  of  publications  had  not  vanished,  but  There  was  a  touch  of  indignation  in  the  tone, 
was  mingled  with  cheap  editions  of  some  worthy  of  “  I ’m  sorry  I  can’t  return  the  compliment,”  said 
bein<T  called  books.  Stephen,  rather  illogically.  “  If  I ’d  ha’  known  you 

“  r  see  you  have  changed  your  mind  since  I  saw  liked  to  have  your  shins  kicked,  I  might  ha’  let  the 
you  last,”  I  said.  young  rascal  alone.  But  you  see  I  did  n’t  know  it.” 


“  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,”  he  re¬ 
turned.  “  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  customer.” 

“  Not  much  of  that,”  I  replied ;  “  only  in  inten- 


“  He ’s  my  brother,”  said  the  young  woman,  con¬ 
clusively. 

“  The  more  shame  to  him,”  returned  Stephen. 


tion.  I  wanted  you  to  get  me  some  penny  Shake-  “  If  he’d  been  your  husband,  now,  there  might  ha’ 


speares,  and  you  would  not  take  the  order.” 


been  more  harm  than  good  in  interferin’,  ’cause  he ’d 


“  Oh !  I  think  I  remember,”  he  answered,  with  only  give  it  you  the  worse  after ;  but  brothers ! 
just  a  trace  of  confusion  ;  adding,  with  a  smile.  Well,  I  m  sure  it ’s  a  pity  I  interfered.” 

“I’m  married  now”;  and  I  fancied  I  could  read  a  “I  don’t  see  the  difference,”  she  retorted,  still 

sort  of  triumph  over  his  former  self.  with  offence. 

I  laughed,  of  course, — the  best  expression  of  “I  beg  your  pardon,  then,”  said  Stephen.  “I 

sympathy  at  hand,  —  and  after  a  little  talk  left  the  promise  you  I  won’t  interfere  next  time.” 

shop,  resolved  to  look  in  again  soon.  Before  a  So  saying,  he  turned,  took  up  his  shutter,  and 
month  was  over  I  had  made  the  aciiuaintance  of  his  proceeded  to  close  his  shop.  The  young  woman 
wife  too,  and  between  them  learned  so  much  of  walked  on. 

their  history  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  following  par-  Stephen  gave  an  inward  growl  or  two  at  the  de- 
ticulars  concerning  it.  pravity  of  human  nature,  and  set  out  to  make  his 

Stephen  Archer  was  one  of  the  deacons,  rather  usual  visits ;  but  before  he  reached  the  place,  he  had 
a  young  one  perhaps,  of  a  dissenting  congregation,  begun  to  doubt  whether  the  old  Adam  had  not  over- 
The  chapel  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  neighbor-  come  him  in  the  matter  of  boxing  the  boy’s  ears ; 
hood,  quite  triumphant  in  ugliness,  but  possessed  of  and  the  following  interviews  appeared  in  conse- 
a  history  which  gave  it  high  rank  with  those  who  quence  less  satisfactory  than  usual.  Disappointed 
frequented  it.  The  sacred  odor  of  the  names  of  with  himself,  he  could  not  be  80  hopeful  about 
pastors  who  had  occupied  its  pulpit  lingered  about  others. 

Its  walls,  —  names  unknown  beyond  its  precincts.  As  he  was  descending  a  stair  so  narrow  that  It 
but  starry  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  world  lay  was  only  just  possible  for  two  people  to  pass,  he  met 
within  its  tabernacle.  People  generally  do  not  the  same  young  woman  ascending.  Glad  of  the 
know  what  a  power  some  of  these  small  concen-  opportunity,  he  stepped  aside  with  his  best  manners 
tides  are  in  the  education  of  the  world.  If  and  said :  — 


tides  are  in  the  education  of  the  world.  If  and  said :  — 

only  as  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of  men  of  lowly  “  I  am  sorry  I  offended  you  this  evening.  I  did 

education  and  position,  who  in  connection  with  not  know  the  boy  was  your  brother.” 
most  of  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  would  “  O  sir !  ”  she  returned  —  for  to  one  in  her  posi- 
find  no  employment,  they  are  of  inestimable  value.  tion,  Stephen  Archer  was  a  gentleman  ;  had  he  not 
To  Stephen  Archer,  for  instance,  when  I  saw  him  a  shop  of  his  own  ?  —  “  you  did  n’t  hurt  him  much ; 
first,  his  chapel  was  the  sole  door  out  of  the  com-  only  I ’m  so  anxious  to  save  him.”  i 

mon  world  into  the  infinite.  When  he  entered,  as  “  To  be  sure,”  returned  Stephen,  “  that  is  the 
certainly  did  the  awe  and  the  hush  of  the  sacred  one  thing  needful.” 

place  overshadow  his  spirit  as  if  it  had  been  a  gor-  “  Yes,  sir,”  she  rejoined.  “  I  try  hard,  but  boys 

geous  cathedral-house  borne  aloft  upon  the  joined  will  be  bjys.” 
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“  There  is  but  one  way,  you  know,”  said  Stephen, 
following  the  words  with  a  certain  formula  which  I 
will  not  repeat 

The  girl  stared.  “  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  she 
said.  “  What  I  want  is  to  keep  him  out  of  prison. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  sha’  n’t  be  able  long.  O  sir !  if 
you  be  the  gentleman  that  goes  about  here,  could  n’t 
yon  help  me  ?  I  can’t  get  anything  for  him  to  do, 
and  I  can’t  be  at  home  to  look  after  him.” 

“  What  is  he  about  all  day,  then  ” 

“  The  streets,”  she  answered.  “  I  don’t  know  as 
he ’s  ever  done  anything  he  ought  n’t  to,  but  he 
came  home  once  in  a  fright,  and  breathless  with 
running,  that  I  thought  he ’d  ha’  fainted.  If  1  only 
could  get  him  into  a  place !  ” 

“  Do  you  live  here  'i  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.” 

At  the  moment  a  half-bestial  sound  below,  accom¬ 
panied  by  uncertain  footsteps,  announced  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  drunken  bricklayer. 

“  There ’s  Joe  Bradley,”  she  said,  in  some  alarm. 
“  Come  into  my  room,  sir,  till  he ’s  gone  up ;  there ’s 
no  harm  in  him  when  he ’s  sober,  but  be  ain’t  been 
sober  for  a  week  now.” 

Stephen  obeyed ;  and  she,  taking  a  key  from  her 
pocket  and  unlocking  a  door  on  the  landing,  led 
nim  into  a  room  to  which  his  back  parlor  was  a  par¬ 
adise.  She  offered  him  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
and  took  her  place  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  which 
showed  a  clean  though  much  worn  patchwork 
quilt.  Charley  slejit  on  the  bed,  and  she  on  a  shake- 
down  in  the  corner.  The  room  was  not  untidy, 
though  the  walls  and  floor  were  not  clean ;  indeed, 
there  were  not  in  it  articles  enough  to  make  it  un¬ 
tidy  withal. 

“  Where  do  you  go  on  Sundays  ?  ”  asked  Ste¬ 
phen. 

“  Nowheres.  I  ain’t  got  nobody,”  she  added,  mth 
a  smile,  “  to  take  me  nowheres.” 

“  What  do  you  do,  then  'i  ” 

“  I ’ve  plenty  to  do  mending  of  Charley’s  trousers. 
You  see  they  ’re  only  shoddy,  and  as  fast  as  I  patch 
’em  in  one  place  they  ’re  out  in  another.” 

“  But  you  ought  n’t  to  work  Sundays.” 

“  I ’ve  heard  tell  of  people  as  say  you  ought  n’t  to 
work  of  a  Sunday ;  but  where ’s  the  difler  when 
you ’ve  got  a  brother  to  look  after  ?  lie  ain’t  got 
no  mother.” 

“  But  you  ’re  breaking  the  fourth  commandment ; 
and  you  know  where  people  go  that  do  that.  You 
believe  in  hell,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  always  thought  that  was  a  bad  word.” 

“  To  be  sure !  But  it ’s  where  you  'll  go  if  you 
break  the  Sabbath.” 

“O  sir!  "she  said,  bursting  into  tears,  “I  don’t 
care  what  comes  of  me  if  I  could  only  save  that 
boy.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  xavintj  him  ?  ” 

“  Keep  him  out  of  prison,  to  be  sure.  I  should  n't 
mind  the  workus  myself,  if  I  could  get  hiuj  into  a 
place.” 

A  place  was  her  heaven,  a  prison  her  hell. 

Stephen  looked  at  her  more  attentively.  No  one 
who  merely  glanced  at  her  could  help  seeing  her 
eyes  first,  and  no  one  who  regarded  them  could 
help  thinking  her  nice-looking  at  least,  all  in  a 
shabby  cotton  dress  and  black  shawl  as  she  was.  It 
was  only  the  “penury  and  pine”  that  kept  her 
from  being  beautiful.  Her  features  were  both  reg¬ 
ular  and  delicate,  with  an  anxious  mystery  about 
the  thin  tremulous  lips,  and  a  beseeching  look,  like 
that  of  an  animal,  in  her  fine  eyes,  hazy  with  the 


trouble  that  haunted  her  mouth.  Stephen  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  press  the  Sabbath  question,  and 
by  degrees  drew  her  story  from  her. 

Her  father  had  been  a  watchmaker,  but,  giving 
way  to  drink,  had  been,  as  far  back  as  she  could 
remember,  entirely  dependent  on  her  mother,  who, 
by  charing  and  jobbing,  managed  to  keep  the  fam¬ 
ily  alive.  Sara  was  then  the  only  child,  but,  within 
a  few  months  after  her  father’s  death,  her  mother 
died  in  giving  birth  to  the  boy.  With  her  last  breath 
she  had  commended  him  to  his  sister.  Sara  had 
brought  him  up — how,  she  hardly  knew.  He  had 
been  everything  to  her.  The  child  that  her  mother 
had  given  her  was  all  her  thought.  Those  who 
start  with  the  idea  “that  people  with  naught  are 
naughty,”  whose  eyes  are  oflended  by  rags,  whose 
ears  cannot  distinguish  between  vulgarity  and  wick¬ 
edness,  and  who  think  the  first  duty  b  care  for  self, 
must  be  excused  from  believing  that  Sara  Coulter 
passed  through  all  that  had  been  decreed  for  her, 
without  losing  her  simplicity  and  purity.  But  God 
is  in  the  back  slums  as  certainly  as  —  perhaps  to 
some  eyes  more  evidently  than  —  in  Belgravia. 
That  which  was  the  burden  of  her  life  —  namely, 
the  care  of  her  brother  —  was  her  salvation.  After 
hearing  her  story,  which  he  had  to  draw  from  her, 
because  she  had  no  impulse  to  talk  about  herself, 
Stephen  went  home  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind. 

The  next  Sunday,  after  he  had  had  his  dinner, 
he  went  out  into  the  same  region,  and  found  himself 
at  Sara’s  door.  She  was  busy  over  a  garment  of 
Charley’s,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bed  with  half  a 
loaf  jn  his  band.  AVhen  he  recognized  Stephen  he 
jumped  down,  and  would  have  rushe<l  from  the 
room,  but  changing  hb  mind,  possibly  because  of 
the  condition  of  his  lower  limbs,  he  turned,  and 
springing  into  the  bed,  scrambled  under  the  counter¬ 
pane,  and  drew  it  over  his  head. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  working  on  Sunday,” 
Stephen  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  referred  to  their 
previous  conversation. 

“  You  would  not  have  the  boy  go  naked?”  she 
returned,  with  again  a  touch  of  indignation.  She 
had  been  thinking  how  easily  a  man  of  Stephen’s 
social  position  could  get  him  a  place  if  he  would. 
Then  recollecting  her  manners,  she  added,  “I  should 
get  him  better  clothes  if  he  had  a  place.  Would  n’t 
you  like  to  get  a  place  now,  Charley  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Charley,  from  under  the  counterpane, 
and  began  to  peep  at  the  visitor. 

He  was  not  an  ill-looking  boy,  —  only  roguish  to 
a  degree.  His  eyes,  as  black  as  his  sister’s,  but  only 
half  as  big,  danced  and  twinkled  with  mischief. 
Archer  would  have  taken  him  off  to  hb  ragged 
class,  but  even  of  rags  he  had  not  at  the  moment 
the  complement  necessary  for  admittance.  He  left 
them,  therefore,  with  a  few  commonplaces  of  relig¬ 
ious  phrase,  falling  utterly  meaningless.  But  he 
was  not  one  to  confine  his  ministrations  to  worrls  : 
he  was  an  honest  man.  Before  the  next  Sunday  it 
was  clear  to  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  the 
soul  of  Sara,  until  he  had  taken  the  weight  of  her 
brother  off  it. 

When  he  called  the  next  Sunday  the  same  vision 
precisely  met  his  view.  She  might  have  been  sit¬ 
ting  there  ever  since,  with  those  wonderfully 
patched  trousers  in  her  hands,  and  the  boy  beside 
her,  gnawing  at  his  lump  of  bread.  But  many  a 
long  seam  had  passed  through  her  fingers  since  tbien, 
for  she  worked  at  a  clothes-sbop  all  the  week  with 
the  sewing-machine,  whence  arose  the  possibility  of 
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patchiog  Charley’s  clothes,  for  the  overseer  granted 
her  a  cutting  or  two  now  and  then. 

After  a  little  chat  Stephen  put  the  ((uestion,  “  If 
I  find  a  place  for  Charley,  will  you  go  to  Provi¬ 
dence  Chapel  next  Sunday  ?  ” 

“  I  will  go  anj/where  you  please,  Mr.  Archer,”  she 
answered,  looking  up  quickly,  with  a  flushed  face. 
She  would  have  acconipanie<l  him  to  any  casino  in 
London  just  as  readily ;  her  sole  thought  was  to 
keep  Charley  out  of  prison.  Her  father  had  been 
in  prison  once ;  to  keep  her  mother’s  child  out  of 
prison  was  the  grand  object  of  her  life. 

“  Well,”  he  resumed,  with  some  hesitation,  for  he 
had  arrived  at  the  resolution  through  dilliculties 
whose  fogs  yet  lingered  about  him,  “  if  he  will  be  an 
honest,  careful  boy,  I  will  take  him  myself.” 

“  Charley  !  Charley !  ”  cried  Sara,  utterly  neg¬ 
lectful  of  the  source  of  the  ben»‘fdction ;  and  rising, 
she  went  to  the  lied  and  hugged  him. 

“Don't,  Sara!”  said  Charley,  petiil.antly.  “1 
don't  want  girls  to  S4|(iash  me.  Leave  go,  1  say. 
Yo'.i  mend  my  trou.scj-s,  and  /  ’ll  take  care  ol'  /«//- 
self.” 

“  The  little  wretch  !  ”  thought  Stephen. 

Sara  returned  to  her  seat,  and  her  needle  went 
almo.st  as  fast  as  her  sewing-machine.  glow  had 
arisen  now,  and  rested  on  her  pale  check  :  Stephen 
found  himself  staring  at  a  kind  of  transfiguration, 
hack  from  the  ghosti)'  to  the  human.  His  admira¬ 
tion  extended  itself  to  her  deft  and  slender  fingers, 
and  there  brooded  until  his  conscience  informed  him 
that  he  was  actually  admiring  the  breaking  of  the 
Sabbath,  whereupon  he  rose.  But  all  the  time  he 
was  about  amongst  the  rest  of  his  people,  his  thoughts 
kept  wamlering  back  to  the  desolate  room,  the 
thankless  boy,  and  the  ministering  woman.  Before 
leaving,  however,  he.  had  arranged  with  Sara  that  she 
shoidd  bring  her  brother  to  the  shop  the  ne.xt  day. 

The  a.ve  with  which  she  ent»-red  it  was  not  shared 
by  Charley,  who  was  never  ripe  for  ant  thing  but 
frolic.  Had  not  Stephen  been  influenced  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  good,  and  jKJSsibly  by  another  feeling  too 
embryonie  for  detection,  be  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  making  an  errand-boy  of  a  will-o’-the- 
w’tsp.  As  such,  iiowever,  he  was  iii-tallel,  and  Irom 
that  moment  an  anxiety  unknown  I)efore  took  pos¬ 
session  <»f/ Ste[(hen's  bosom.  He  was  never  at  ease, 
lor  he  nevtrr  knew  what  tlie  boy  might  lie  about. 
He  would  have  |)artud  with  him  the.  first  t(>rt- 
iiight.  but  the  idea  of  the  piisun  had  ])'<s.'ie<l  from 
•Sara's  heart  into  hi.s,  and  he  saw  that  to  turn  the 
boy  away  from  bis  (irst  plaee  would  be  to  accelerate 
his  gravitation  thitluTward.  He  had  all  the  tricks 
of  a  newspaper  hoy  indigenous  in  him.  Be[)eated 
were  the  eom[)laints  brought  to  the  shop,  (dne  time 
the  pajicr  was  thrown  down  the  area  ami  brought 
into  the  breakfast-room  detile<i  and  wet.  At  .an¬ 
other  it  was  found  on  the  duorste]>,  witlioiitthe  bell 
having  been  rung,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
from  iorgetfulness,  lor  Charley’s  delight  was  to  .set 
the  bell  ringing  furiously,  and  then  wait  till  the 
cook  ap[)eared,  taking  good  care  however,  to  leave 
spiiee  iHitween  them  for  a  start.  Sometimes  the 
paper  was  not  delivered  at  all,  and  Stephen  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  he  hn<l  sold  it  in  the  street. 
Yet  both  for  his  sake  and  Sara's  he  endured  and  did 
not  even  box  hia  ears.  The  Ik)}’  hanlly  seemed  to 
be  wicked  :  the  spirit  that  possesstal  him  was  rather 
a  poltcr-g'-i-nl,  as  the  Germans  would  call  it,  than  a 
demon. 

Meantime,  the  Sunday  after  Charley’s  apiioint- 
ment,  Archer,  seated  in  his  pew,  searched  all  the 


chapel  for  the  fulfilment  of  Sara’s  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  namely,  her  presence.  But  he  could  see  her 
nowhere. 

The  fact  wiis,  her  promise  was  so  ea.^y  that  slie 
had  scarcely  thought  of  it  .alter,  not  suspeeling  that 
Stephen  laid  any  stress  u]x)n  its  fidtiiment,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  not  knowing  where  the  <diaj)el  was.  She  had 
managed  to  buy  a  bit  of  something  of  the  shoddy 
sj>ecies,  and  while  Stephen  was  looking  for  her  in 
the  ehap«d,  she  was  making  a  jacket  li>r  Charley. 
Greatly  disappointed,  ami  chiefly,  I  do  believe,  that 
she  had  not  kept  her  word,  Stephen  went  in  the 
aftern<x)n  to  call  upon  her. 

He  found  her  working  away  as  before,  and  saving 
time,  by  taking  ber  dinner  wliile  she  worked,  for  a 
piece  of  bread  lay  on  the  table  by  her  elljow,  and 
beside  it  a  little  brown  sugar  to  make  the  bread  go 
ilown.  The  sight  went  to  Stephen’s  heart,  for  he 
had  just  inailc  his  dinner  otV  baked  mutton  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  washed  down  with  his  half-pint  of  stout, 

“  Sara  I  ”  he  saiil  solemnly,  “  you  promised  to  come 
to  our  chapel,  ami  you  have  not  kept  your  word.” 

He  never  thought  that  “ our  chapel”  was  not  tlie 
landmark  of  the  region. 

“  O  Mr.  Aixdier,”  she  answered,  “  I  did  n’t  know 
as  you  carv(l  about  it.  But,”  she  went  on,  rising 
and  pushing  her  bread  on  one  sid<!  to  make  rf)om  ! 
tor  luT  work,  “  I  ’ll  put  on  iny  bonnet  directly.” 
Then  she  checked  herself,  and  added,  “  O,  I  lieg 
your  pardon,  sir,  —  1 ’in  so  shabby!  Y'ou  couldn't 
be  seen  with  the  likes  of  me.” 

It  touched  Stejdien’s  chivalry,  —  and  something 
deefier  than  chivalry.  He  had  liad  no  intention  of 
walking  with  her. 

*•  There 's  no  chajxd  in  the  afternoon,”  he  said  ; 

“  but  1  ’ll  come  and  fetch  you  in  the  evening.” 

Tims,  it  came  about  that  Sara  was  seated  in 
Steplien’s  pew.  next  to  Steplieu  himself,  and  Ste¬ 
phen  felt  a  strange  pleasure  unknown  before,  like 
that  of  the  shepherd  who,  having  brought  the  stray 
b.wk  to  the  fold,  cares  little  that  its  wool  is  torn  by 
the  bushes,  ami  it  looks  a  ragged  ami  disrtiputable 
sheep.  It  was  only  Sara’s  wool  that  might  seem  | 
disre|iuta'i)le,  for  she  was  a  very  gooil'taeed  sheep,  j 
He  lound  the  hymns  tor  her,  and  they  shared  the  j 
same  book.  He  did  not  know  then  that  Sara  could 
not  read  a  word  of  them. 

The  gatiiei-ed  jieojde,  tiie  stillness,  the  gadights,  , 
the  solemn  ascent  of  the  minister  info  the  ]iidt>it, 
the  hearty  singing  of  the  i-ongregatioii.  douhtless  | 
had  their  i-tVei't  iqion  .Sara,  for  she  had  never  been  | 
to  a  eliapel  and  hardly  to  any  jilace  of  assembly  1 
before.  From  all  amusements,  the  burden  of  ! 
('harii-y  ami  her  own  retiring  nature  had  kept  her  \ 
back.  1 

But  she  could  make  nothir.g  of  the  sermon.  She  | 
eoiili.“Ssed  afterwards  that  she  did  not  know  she  had  l 
anything  to  do  witli  it.  Like  “the  Xorthern  | 
Farmer.”  she  tiaik  it  all  for  the  clergyman's  business,  • 
which  she  amongst  the  rest  had  to  see  done.  She 
did  not  even  wonder  why  .Stephen  should  Imve 
wanted  to  bring  her  theiv.  She  sat  when  other 
[leople  sat,  ])retendeil  to  kneel  when  other  people  | 

jirelended  to  kneel,  ami  stood  up  when  other  | 

people  stood  up, — still  brootliug  upon  Charley’s  j 
jairket.  i 

But  Archer’s  leclings  were  not  those  he  had  i 
exjiected.  lie  had  brought  her,  intending  her  to  ■ 
he  done  good  to;  biU  lieibre  the  sermon  was  over  j 
he  wished  he  had  not  brought  her.  He  resisted  the  I 
teeling  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  yielded  to  it  j 
entirely ;  the  object  of  bis  solicitude  all  the  while  | 
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conscious  only  of  the  lighted  stillness  and  the  new 
barrier  between  Charley  and  Newgate.  The  fact 
with  regard  to  Stephen  was,  that  a  eertain  bard  jHin, 
occasioned  by  continual  plougbin^s  to  the  same 
depth,  and  no  deeper,  in  the  soil  of  his  mind,  began 
this  night  to  be  broken  up  from  within,  and  that 
through  the  presence  of  a  young  woman  who  did 
not  for  herself  put  together  two  words  of  the  whole 
discourse. 

The  pastor  was  prt*aehing  upon  the  saying  of  St. 
Paul,  that  he  could  wish  himself  accursed  -from 
Christ  for  his  brethren.  Gri'at  part  of  his  sc'rmoii 
Wiis  an  attempt  to  prove  that  he  could  nut  have 
meant  what  his  words  implied.  For  the  preach¬ 
er's  mind  was  so  filled  with  the  paramount  duty 
of  saving  his  own  soul,  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Apostle  was  simply  incredible.  Listening  with 
that  woman  by  bis  side,  Stephen  for  the  first  time 
grew  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  his  pastor.  Nor 
could  he  endure  that  such  should  be  the  first 
doctiine  Sara  heard  from  his  lips.  Thus  was  he  al¬ 
ready  and  grandly  repaid  for  his  kindness ;  for  the 

ftresence  of  a  woman  who,  without  any  conscious  re- 
igion,  was  to  hei'self  a  law  of  love,  brought  him  so 
far  into  sympathy  with  the  mighty  soul  of  St.  Paul, 
that  from  that  moment  the  blessing  of  doubt  was  at 
work  in  his,  undermining  prison  walls. 

lie  walked  home  with  Sara  almost  in  silence,  for 
he  found  it  impossible  to  impress  upon  her  those 
parts  of  the  sermon  with  which  he  haU  no  fault  to 
find,  lest  she  should  retort  upon  that  one  point. 
The  arrows  which  Sara  escaped,  however,  could 
from  her  ignorance  have  struck  her  only  with  their 
feather  end. 

Things  proceeded  in  much  the  same  fa.diion  for  a 
while.  Charley  went  home  at  night  to  his  sister’s 
loilging,  generally  more  than  two  hours  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  shop,  but  gave  her  no  new  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint.  Every  Sundaj’  evening  Sara  went  to  the 
chapel,  taking  Charley  with  her  when  she  could 
persuade  him  to  go  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  wish  of  Stephen,  sat  in  his  pew.  lie  did  not 
go  home  with  her  any  more  for  a  while,  and  indeed 
visited  her  but  seldom,  anxious  to  avoid  scandal, 
more  i^sjiecially  as  he  was  a  deacon. 

But  now  that  Charley  was  so  far  s.ife,  Sara’s  cheek 
began  to  generate  a  little  of  that  celestial  rosy  red 
which  is  the  blossom  of  the  woman-plant,  although 
after  all  it  hardly  etjuallcd  the  heart  of  the  blush 
rose.  She  grew  a  little  rounder  in  form  too,  lor  she 
lived  rather  better  now,  —  buying  herself  a  rasher 
of  bacon  twice  a  week.  Hence  she  began  to  be  in 
more  danger,  as  any  one  ac(|uainted  with  her  sur¬ 
roundings  will  easily  comprehend.  But  what 
seemed  at  first  the  ruin  of  her  hopes  di.ssipated  this 
danger. 

One  evening,  when  she  returned  from  her  work, 
she  found  Stephen  in  her  room.  She  made  him  the 
submissive,  grateful  salutation,  hall  courtesy,  half 
bow,  with  which  she  always  greeted  him,  and 
awaited  his  will. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  Sara,  that 
your  brother  —  ” 

She  turned  white  as  a  shroud,  ami  her  great  black 
eyes  grew  greater  and  blacker  as  she  stared  in 
agonized  expectancy,  while  Stephen  he.sitated  in 
8i‘arch  of  a  lietter  form  of  eommunication.  Find¬ 
ing  none,  he  blurted  out  the  fact  — 

—  has  robbed  me,  and  run  away.” 

“  Don't  scud  him  to  prison,  ^Ir.  Archer !  ”  shrieked 
Sara;  and  laid  herself  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  with 
a  grovelling  motion,  as  if  striving  with  her  mother 


earth  for  comfort.  There  was  not  a  film  of  art  in 
this.  She  had  never  been  to  a  theatre.  Tlie  natu¬ 
ral  urging  of  life  gave  the  truest  shape  to  her  en¬ 
treaty.  Her  posture  was  the  result  of  the  same 
feeling  which  made  the  nations  of  old  bring  their 
sacrifices  to  the  altar  of  a  deity  who,  jMissibly  benev¬ 
olent  in  the  main,  had  yet  cause  to  be  inimieal  to 
them.  From  the  prostrate  living  sacrifice  arose  the 
one  prayer,  “  Don't  send  him  to  prison  ;  don’t  send 
him  to  prison  !  ” 

Stephen  gazed  at  her  in  bewildered  admiration, 
half  divine  and  all  human.  A  eertain  consciousness 
of  jKJwer  hail,  I  confess,  a  part  in  his  silence,  but  the 
only  definite  shape  this  consciousness  tcok  was  of 
beneficence.  Attributing  his  silence  to  unwilling¬ 
ness,  Sara  got  half  way  from  the  ground,  —  that  is, 
to  her  knee.s,  and  lifted  a  face  of  utter  entreaty  to 
the  sight  of  Stephen.  I  will  not  say  words  fail  me 
to  describe  the  intensity  of  its  prayer,  for  words  fail 
me  to  describe  the  commonest  phenomenon  of  na¬ 
ture;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  made  Stephen’s  heart 
too  large  for  its  confining  walls.  “  Mr.  Archer,”  she 
said,  in  a  voice  hollow  with  emotion,  “  I  will  do 
ani/lliiiiy  you  like.  I  will  be  your  slave.  Don't 
.'lend  Charley  to  prison.” 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  certain  strange 
dignity  of  self-abnegation.  It  is  not  alone  the  coun¬ 
try  people  of  Cumberland  or  of  Scotland  who  in 
their  highest  moments  ure  capable  of  poetic  utter¬ 
ance. 

.Vn  indescribable  thrill  of  conscious  delight  shot 
through  the  frame  of  Stephen  as  the  woman  spoke 
the  words;  but  the  gentleman  in  him  triumphed.  1 
would  have  said  iIk  ChrUtuin,  for  whatever  there 
was  in  Stephen  of  the  <j)  nth.  was  there  in  virtue  of 
the  C/msiian  ;  only  he  failed  in  one  point :  instead  of 
saying  at  once  that  he  had  no  intention  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  boy,  he  pretended,  I  believe  from  the  satanic 
delight  in  power  that  possesses  ever}'  man  of  us,  that 
he  would  turn  It  over  in  his  mind.  It  might  have 
been  more  dangerous,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
divine,  if  he  had  lifted  the  kneeling  woman  to  his 
heart,  and  told  her  that  not  for  the  wealth  of  an 
Imagination  would  he  proceed  against  her  brother. 
The  divinity,  however,  was  taking  its  course,  both 
roui^-hewing  and  shaping  the  ends  of  the  two. 

She  rose  from  the  ground,  sat  on  the  one  chair  with 
her  face  to  the  wall,  and  wept  helplessly,  with  the 
added  sting,  perhaps,  of  a  faint  personal  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Stephen  faded  to  attract  her  notice  and  left 
the  room.  .She  started  up  when  she  heanl  the  door 
close,  and  flew  to  open  it,  but  was  only  in  time  to 
hear  the  outer  door.  She  sat  dawn  and  cried  again. 

Stephen  had  gone  to  find  the  boy  if  he  might,  and 
bring  him  to  his  sister.  He  ought  to  have  said  so, 
for  to  permit  sud'ering  foit'the  sake  of  a  joyful  sur¬ 
prise  is  not  good.  (Joing  home  first,  he  was  hardly 
seated  in  his  room,  to  turn  over  not  the  matter  but 
the  means,  when  a  knock  came  to  the  shop-door,  the 
.sole  entrance,  and  there  were  two  jxilicemen  bring¬ 
ing  the  deserter  in  a  cab.  He  had  been  run  over 
in  the  very  act  of  decamping  with  the  contents  of 
the  till,  bad  lain  all  but  insensible  at  the  hosjiital 
while  his  broken  leg  was  being  set,  but,  as  souii  as 
he  came  to  himsell',  had  gone  Into  such  a  fury  of 
determination  to  return  to  his  master,  that  the  house 
surgeon  saw  that  the  only  chance  for  the  uagovern- 
able  creature  was  to  yield.  Perhaps  he  had  some 
dim  idea  of  restoring  the  money  ere  his  master 
should  have  discovered  its  loss.  As  he  was  very 
little,  they  made  a  couch  for  him  in  the  cab  and  so 
sent  him. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  siifTering  and  the  faint- 
nesa  had  «iven  hi*  conscience  a  chance  of  being 
beard.  The  accident  was  to  Charley  what  the  sight 
of  the  mountain  peak  w.as  to  the  boy  Wordsworth. 
He  was  delirious  when  he  arrived,  and  instead  of 
showing  any  contrition  toward.s  his  master  only  tes¬ 
tified  an  extravagant  jo^  at  finding  him  again. 
Stephen  had  him  taken  into  the  hack  room,  and 
laid  upon  his  own  bed.  One  of  tlie  policemen 
fetched  the  charwoman,  and  when  she  arrived, 
Stephen  went  to  find  Sara. 

She  was  sitting  almost  as  he  had  lefl  her,  with  a 
dull,  hopeless  look. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  Charley  has  bad  an  accident,” 
ho  said.  , 

She  started  up  and  clasped  her  liandst: 

“  He  is  not  in  prison  ?  ”  she  panted  in  a  husky 
voice. 

*•  No ;  he  is  at  my  house.  Come  and  see 
him.  1  don’t  think  he  is  in  any  danger,  but  his  leg 
is  broken.” 

A  gleam  of  joy  crossed  Sara’s  countenance.  She 
did  not  mind  the  broken  leg,  for  he  was  safe  from 
her  terror.  She  put  on  her  bonnet,  tied  the  strings 
with  trembling  bands  and  went  with  Stephen. 

‘‘  You  SCO  God  wants  to  keep  him  out  of 
prison  too,”  he  said,  as  they  walked  along  the  street. 

But  to  Sara  this  hardly  conveyed  an  idea.  She 
walked  by  his  side  in  silence. 

“  Charley  !  Charley !  ”  she  cried,  when  she  saw 
him  white  on  the  bed  rolling  bis  head  from  side  to 
side.  Charley  ordered  her  away  with  words  awful 
to  hear,  but  which  from  him  meant  no  more  than 
words  of  ordinary  temper  in  the  mouth  of  the  well- 
nurtured  man  or  woman.  She  had  spoiled  and  in¬ 
dulged  him  all  his  life,  and  now  for  the  (ii-st  time  she 
was  nothing  to  him,  while  the  master  who  had  lec¬ 
tured  and  restrained  him  was  everything.  When 
the  surgeon  wanted  to  change  his  dressings  he  would 
not  let  him  touch  them  till  his  master  came. 
Before  ho  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  he  had  devel¬ 
oped  for  Stephen  a  terrier-like  attachment.  But, 
after  the  lirst  feverishness  was  over,  his  sister  waited 
u]>on  him. 

Stephen  got  a  lodging,  .nnd  .abandoned  liis  back 
room  to  the  brother  and  sister.  But  he  had  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  shop,  an<l  therefore  saw  niucli  of  both  of 
them.  Finding  then  to  his  astonishment  that  Sara 
could  not  read,  he  gave  all  his  odd  moments  to  her 
instruction  ;  and  her  mind  being  at  rest  about i 'bar¬ 
ley'  so  long  .as  she  had  him  in  bed,  her  spirit  had 
leisure  to  think  of  other  thing.s. 

She  IcanieJ  rapiilly.  The  lesson-book  was,  of 
course,  the  New  Testament ;  and  Stephen  soon  ilis- 
covered  that  Sara's  <|uestious,  moving  his  pity  at 
first  because  of  the  ignorance  they  displaj’ed,  always 
lefl  him  thinking  aljout  some  ]K)Iiit  that  had  never 
oeeiirred  to  him  befiire  ;  so  that  at  length  he  regard¬ 
ed  Sara  as  a  being  of  superior  intelligence,  waylaid 
and  obstructed  by  unfriendly  powers  upon  her  path 
towards  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom,  while  she 
looked  lip  to  him  as  to  one  supreme  in  knowledge  as 
in  goodness.  But  she  never  could  understand  the 
pastor.  This  would  have  bi'cn  a  great  trouble  to 
Stejihen,  had  nor,  his  vanity  lieen  flattered  by  her 
understanding  of  hiinsclf.  He  did  not  consider  that 
growing  love  had  enlightened  his  eyes  to  see  into 
her  heart,  and  imabled  him  thus  to  use  an  ordinary 
human  language  for  the  embodliiieiit  of  eommon- 
sense  ideas ;  whereas  the  speech  of  the  jiastor  con¬ 
tained  such  an  admixture  of  the  tochiiicallties  as  to 
be  unintelligible  to  the  neophyte. 


Stephen  was  now  distressed  to  find  that  whereas 
formerly  he  had  received  everything  without  ques¬ 
tion  that  his  minister  spoke,  he  now  in  general  went 
home  in  a  doubting,  (|uestIoning  mood,  liegotten  of 
asking  himself  what  Sara  would  say.  He  feared  at 
first  that  the  old  Adam  was  beginning  to  get  the  up¬ 
per  hand  of  him,  and  that  Satan  was  laying  snares 
for  his  soul.  But  when  he  found  at  the  same  time 
that  his  eonscieiiee  was  growing  more  scrupulous 
eoneerniiig  Lis  business  affairs,  his  hope  sprouted 
afresh. 

One  day,  after  Charley  had  been  out  for  the  first 
time,  Sara,  with  a  little  tremor  of  voice  and  manner, 
addressed  Stephen  thus :  — 

“  I  shall  take  Charley  home  to-morrow,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Archer.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say,  Sara,  you ’ve  been  pay¬ 
ing  fur  those  lodgings  all  this  time?”  half-asked, 
half-exclaimed  Stephen. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  .\rcher.  We  must  have  somewhere  to 
go  to.  It  ain’t  easy  to  get  a  room  at  any  moment, 
now  them  railways  is  every  wheres.” 

“  But  I  hope  as  how  you  ’re  comfortable  where 
you  are,  Sara?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Archer.  But  what  am  I  to  do  for  all 
your  kindness  ?  ” 

“  You  can  pay  me  all  in  a  lump,  if  you  like,  Sara. 
Only  you  don’t  owe  me  nothing.” 

Iler  color  came  and  went.  She  was  not  used  ko 
men.  She  could  not  tell  what  he  would  have  her 
understand,  and  could  not  help  trembling. 

“What  do  )«u  mean,  Mr.  Archer?”  she  faltered 
out. 

“  I  mean  you  can  give  me  yourself,  Sara,  and 
that  ’ll  clear  all  scores.” 

“But  Mr.  Archer,  —  you’ve  been  a-teaching  of 
me  goo<l  things, —  You  tlon't  mean  to  marry  me!” 
cried  Sara,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  Of  course  I  do,  Sar.a.  Don’t  cry  about  it  I 
won’t  if  you  don’t  like.” 

This  is  how  Stephen  eanie  to  change  his  mind 
about  his  stock  In  trade. 


LONDON  THEATRES  AND  LONDON  ACT¬ 
ORS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

IIV  WAl.TKlt  TlloltXIll  ItV. 

The  two  great  London  theatres  in  the  laughing, 
roistering  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  the  King’s  The¬ 
atre  in  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Duke’s  Theatre  at  the 
back  of  what  is  now  the  grave  College  of  .Surgeons 
in  Portugal  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  Lord  Clarendon,  it  is  supposed,  bad 
resisted  the  erection  of  more  theatres.  Thomas 
Kiiligrew,  the  licensed  wit  of  Charles’s  idle  and 
wanton  court,  had  the  control  of  the  King’s;  and 
Sir  William  D.ivenant,  the  Poet  Laureate,  of  the 
Diike’.s. 

The  King’s  Theatie,  a  small  house,  was  opened 
in  The  company  included  Hart,  who  had 

been  a  Cavalier  captain,  and  had  been  bred  ss  a 
boy  at  the  Blaekfriars  to  act  women’s  parts ;  Burt, 
who,  famous  as  Othello,  had  been  a  cornet  in  the 
army;  Cartwright,  memorable  as  one  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  two  Kings  of  Brentford;  Wintershall,  excel¬ 
lent  as  fantastic  Master  Slender,  and  celebrated  as 
Cokes  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Bartholomew  Fair ;  Kynas- 
ton,  and  others. 

At  the  Duke’s  the  chief  actors  were  the  great  Bet¬ 
terton  ;  Joseph  Harris,  a  friend  of  Pepys,  famous  for 
acting  both  Romeo  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek; 
William  Smith,  a  barrister  of  Gray’s  Inn,  renowned 
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for  his  Z  inga  in  Lonl  Orrery’s  MusUpha ;  Sanjuel 
Sandfonl,  considered  by  Charles  to  be  the  best  vil¬ 
lain  on  the  stage,  and  praised  both  by  Langbaine 
and  Steele ;  .Tames  Nokes,  originally  a  toyman  in 
Combill,  famous  for  his  fops  and  fools ;  and  “  Hon¬ 
est  Cave  Underhill,”  as  Steele  calls  him.  The  wo¬ 
men  were  Elizabeth  Davenport,  the  drat  lioxalana, 
who  became  mistress  to  the  wild  Earl  of  Oxford ; 
Mary  Saunderson,  an  excellent  Queen  Katherine 
and  Juliet,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Betterton  ;  Mary, 
or  Moll,  Davis,  a  mistress  of  Charles  II. ;  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ris,  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  said  by 
Cibber  to  be  the  drat  woman  who  appeared  on  an 
English  stage;  Mrs.  Ilolden,  the  daughter  of  a 
bookseller ;  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  a  celebrated  dancer, 
and  the  Carolina  of  Shadwell's  comedy  of  Epsom 
WeUs. 

Davenant’s  company  removed  from  Salisbury 
Court  in  1062  to  the  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row. 
Let  us  just  briedy  sketch  pretty,  good-natured,  good- 
for-nothing  Nell  Gwynne.  Her  drst  appearance  js 
supposed  to  have  b^n  in  The  English  Monsieur,  a 
comedy  by  the  Honorable  James  Howard,  a  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  Nell  was  one  of  those  pretty, 
impudent  orange-girls  that  used  to  stand  in  the  pits 
of  theatres,  with  tlieir  backs  to  the  stage,  bantering 
the  beaux.  Who  were  her  parents  is  very  doubtful. 
Her  father  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Welsh 
captain,  and  by  others  to  have  been  only  a  fruiterer 
in  Covent  Garden.  She  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
sort  of  barmaid  in  a  low  tavern,  and  had  afterwards 
liv^  at  Epsom  in  shameful  splendor  with  Lonl 
Buckhurst.  Slie  was  even  then  famous  for  her  pert 
vivacity,  her  mother-wit,  and  her  fascinating  laugh. 
But  118  little  Nell  soon  left  Portugal  Street  Ibr  the 
King’s  Theatre,  wc  must  quit  her  with  regret  for  a 
while  till  we  commence  the  history  of  Drury  Lane. 

.Tames  Nokes  seems  to  have  been  a  good  broad 
comedian,  —  something,  lajigh  Hunt  think.s,  between 
Liston  and  Munden,  — a  grimaeer,  no  don'it,  of  the 
horse-collar  kind,  but  still  a  grimaeer  of  high  rank. 
Dryden,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  his  brother-poet 
Southern,  says :  — 

may  for  want  of  Nokes  n‘pino  ; 

But  rent  :i!*«ired  t!ie  reiulew  will  be  thine.*’ 

He  was  the  Nurse  in  that  hon'ible  travesty  of  Ro¬ 
meo  and  .Tuliet  which  mistaken  Otway  christened 
Cains  Marins.  Cibber  has  left  ns  a  line  jKirtrait  of 
him.  Ills  very  apjiearance  c.xcited  laughter,  and 
the  louder  it  grew  the  graver  he  liecaine.  “  His 
ridiculous  solemnity  was  enough  to  have  set  the 
whole  bench  of  bishojis  in  a  roar.  In  the  ludicrous 
distresses  in  which,  by  the  laws  of  comedy,  folly  is 
often  involved,  he  sank  into  such  a  mixture  of  pit¬ 
eous  pusill.animity  and  consternation  so  direliilly 
ridiculous  and  inconsolable,  tliat  wlicu  he  lia<l  shook 
you  to  a  fatigue  of  laughter,  it  became  a  moot- 
point  whether  you  ought  not  to  have  pitied  him. 
When  he,  debated  any  matter  by  himself,  he  would 
shut  up  his  mouth  with  a  dumb  studious  pout,  and 
roll  bis  full  eye  with  such  a  vacant  amazement, 
such  a  palpable  ignorance  what  to  think  of  it,  thitt 
his  silent  perjdexity  (which  would  sometimes  hold 
him  several  minutes)  gave  your  imagination  as  full 
content  as  the  most  absurd  thing  he  could  say  upon 
it.”  Mr.  BuckstOnc  has  a  fine.  Nokes-like  vacancy 
sometimes  in  rustie  parts ;  but  then  it  soon  beams 
into  a  genial  and  chuckling  smile,  or  a  wink  of  the 
grossest  and  most  irresistible  cunning. 

In  l<i74  Charles  II.  and  his  courtiers  went  down 
to  Dover  to  welcome  the  (iueen  mother.  Nokes 
and  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  troupe  accomp.anied  them,  and 


played  in  Sir  Solomon  a  burli^scpe  of  the  L’Ecole 
ties  Femmes.  To  ridicule  the  Fronchmen,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  gave  Nokes  his  own  swonl  and  enor¬ 
mous  sword-belt.  The  French  were  much  vexed 
at  being  ridiculed,  and  at  the  repeated  laughter  and 
applause  of  the  <-ourt,  but  they  bore  it  with  shrugs 
after  their  way. 

Kynaston  when  a  boj’  made  up,  Pepys  says,  as 
“  the  loveliest  lady  ”  in  The  Silent  Woman.  The 
same  gossip  says  in  this  play  of  Ben  Jonson  he 
a[>i)eared  in  three  dresse,'*,  —  firat  as  a  jioor  woinsn, 
then  as  a  fine  lady,  and  lastly  as  a  man.  He  seemed 
alternately  the  prettiest  woman  and  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  house.  The  court  ladies  used  to  lie 
proud  of^^y  iiig  the  boy  off'  in  their  carriages  to 
the  Park^W  pet  and  to  display.  For  daring  to 
mimic  the  airy  foppery  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  that 
gentleman  hail  the  actor  twii-e  thra.-.hed.  Even  at 
at  past  sixty,  Cibbi’r  says,  Kynaston  rotained  his 
beauty,  and  his  teeth  were  as  .sound,  white,  and  reg¬ 
ular  as  those  of  a  reigning  toa-st  of  twenty.  In  his 
Leon,  in  Iliile  a  AVife  and  Have  a  Wife,  he  was  firm 
and  manly  in  the  e.xercise  of  his  honest  authority. 
In  the  heroic  tyrants  of  the  stilted  rhyming  trage¬ 
dies  Ills  stern  piercing  eye,  quick  impetuous  tone, 
and  fierce  lioii-iike  majesty,  secured  him  a  trembling 
admiration.  Tbert;  was  true  royal  grandeur  in  his 
Henry  IV.  when  that  king  whisiiera  to  Hotspur  with 
dangerous  calmness,  “  Send  us  your  pri.-oner.s,  or 
you  ’ll  hear  of  it.”  As  the  dying  king,  his  pathetic 
rebukes  were  full  of  tenderness  and  dignity.  “  lie 
was,”  says  Dr.  Doran,  “  the  greatest  of  the  Ixiy- 
actresses.” 

The  renowned  Betterton  appeared  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  ICfJl.  He  Is  said  to  have 
created  no  less  tliaii  one  hundred  and  thirty  char¬ 
acters.  In  one  season  this  great  worker  studied 
and  represented  no  fewer  than  eight  original  parts. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Dryden,  Tillutson,  and  Pojie. 
He  was  one  of  Dryden's  most  judicious  critics ;  he 
told  Pojie  Davcnaiit’s  traditions  of  Shakes[)e.'ft-c, 
and  to  Tillotson  he  gave  hints  in  pulpit  oratory. 
He  loved  to  awe  the  house  into  silence.  Cibber 
says  there  was  enchantment  in  his  voice.  “  I  nev¬ 
er,”  he  adds,  “  heard  a  line  in  tragedy  come  from 
Betterton  whei-ein  iiiy  judgment,  ear,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  were  not  liilly  satisfied.”  In  his  Hamlet  he 
never  bullieil  his  father’s  gho.-t,  but  addressed  it 
with  a  solemn  trembling  reverence.  The  Tatler 
says  lit!  was  ns  mirthful  in  Falstaff  as  ho  was  niajes- 
tie  in  Alexander;  and  the  craft  of  liis  Ulysses,'tho 
grace  and  jiassion  of  hi.s  Hamlet,  and  the  terrible 
force  of  his  Othel'o,  were  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  low  eoniedy  of  his  Old  Bachelor,  the  airiness  of 
his  Woodville,  or  the  cowardly  bluster  of  his  Ther- 
sites.  He  was  free  from  jealousy,  untiring,  always 
dignified  .and  in  earnest.  He  wiis  kind  to  young 
Cibber  when  he  blundered,  and  he  predicted  the 
success  of  Booth.  That  good  judge,  Addison,  says, 
“  1  have  liardly  a  notion  that  any  jierfornier  of  an¬ 
tiquity  could  surpass  tlie  action  of  Mr.  Betterton  ” ; 
and  he  praises  in  the  highest  terms  the  wonderful 
agony  of  his  Othello  when  his  love  had  to  strive 
with  conllicting  passions.  Betterton  must  have  had 
the  natiii-e  of  Macready  without  liis  too  homely  eol- 
l(K[uIalisin,  the.  heroic  grandeur  of  Kemble  wiiboiit 
his  saturnine  heaviness,  the  fire  and  genius  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Kean  without  his  want  of  self-restraint. 

There  seem  to  have  been  three  distinct  and  suc¬ 
cessive  theatres  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  first 
was  originally  a  tennis-iiourt.  ojieiied  by  Davenant 
as  a  theatre  in  1(!G2.  The  Davenant  company  left 


it  for  Dorset  S<]uare  in  1671  ;  and  in  1G72  the  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Theatre  was  occupied  for  a  year  by  Killi- 

Eew,  whose  company  liad  been  burnt  out  of  Drury 
me.  The  second  theatre  was  built  by  Congreve, 
Betterton,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Braceginlle ;  and  opened 
in  1695  with  Congreve’s  (“omedy  of  Love  for  I.K)ve. 
It  was  a  small,  poor,  ill-furnished  place.  Christo¬ 
pher  Rich  pulled  it  down  in  1714,  and  rebuilt  it 
ton  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Barry  was  an  eminent  actress  at  this  theatre 
in  the  early  period.  Dryden,  indeed,  pronounced 
her  to  be  the  best  actress  he  had  ever  seen.  She 
was  grand  in  I^ee’s  and  Otway’s  plays;  alway.s  re¬ 
markable  for  elevated  dignity,  superb  gesture,  full, 
clear,  and  powerful  voice,  and  she  softei^d  in  a 
moment  from  violent  passion  to  the  raosl^fTecting 
melody  and  tenderness.  The  Karl  of  Rochester  had 
given  her  lessons  in  acting.  Certain  sentences  of 
hers  became  famous.  When  in  The  Orphan  she 
pronounced  the  words  “  Ah,  poor  Castalio !  ”  she 
wept,  and  the  whole  house  with  her.  As  (jueen 
Elizabeth  in  Banks's  tragedy,  her  remark,  when  a 
loan  for  the  army  was  wanted,  “  What  mean  my 
grieving  subjects  V  It  shall  pass,”  always  drew  down 
the  house.  Mary  of  Modena  gave  Mrs.  Barry  her 
royal  wedding-dress  to  play  (^ueen  Elizabeth  in. 
Performers’  benefits  were  first  granted  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  merit.  When  playing  a  wild  dashing 
woman  of  fashion,  Mrs.  Barry  was  admirably  varied, 
graceful,  and  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Mounttbrt  was  another  mistress  of  every 
variety  of  humor,  and  she  swayed  all  hearts  at  the 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Nothing,  Cibber  says,  was  flat 
in  her  hands.  She  could  play  every  sort  of  woman, 
from  a  rough  Devonshire  lass  to  Melantha,  “  the 
finished  impertinent”  who  overpowers  the  gallant 
who  brings  her  letters  from  her  father  with  a  flood 
of  fine  language  and  t'ompliment.  “  Still  playing 
her  chest  forward,  in  fifty  falls  and  risings  like  a 
swan  upon  waving  water,  to  complete  her  imperti¬ 
nence,  she  is  so  proud  of  her  own  wit  that  she  will 
not  give  her  lover  leave  to  praise  it.  Silent  assent¬ 
ing  laughs,  and  vain  endeavors  to  speak,  are  all  his 
share  of  conversation,  and  she  swims  from  him  to 
make  a  dozen  calls,  and  return  (as  she  promises) 
ia  a  twinkling.” 

Mrs.  Barry  encouraged  the  early  essays  of  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  whom  Betterton  educated  in  his  own 
house,  and  who  was  eclipsed  only  by  Mrs.  Oldfield. 
Cibber  praises  her  virtue ;  but  of  this  we  say  noth¬ 
ing.  Her  genius,  however,  was  undoubted;'  and 
Cibber  tells  us  whole  audiences  fell  in  love  with  lier 
for  her  youth,  her  cheerful  gayety,  her  musical  voice, 
and  her  graceful  manner.  Cibber  simply  calls  her 
“  a  desirable  brunette  ” ;  but,  at  least  in  expression, 
her  face  was  matchless.  Her  Statira,  Araniinta, 
Angelica,  Almeira,  and  Millamont  were  great  suc¬ 
cesses.  It  was  reported  that  she  was  going  to  mar¬ 
ry  Congreve.  She  was  loaded  with  homage.  Con¬ 
greve  left  £10,000  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
but  nothing  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  She  lived  till  be¬ 
yond  eighty,  surviving  to  praise  Garrick. 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  Tatler,  Steele  <lescrlbes 
“  the  performance  of  Love  for  Love  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  for  the  benefit  of  Betterton ;  Mrs.  Barry, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  Mr.  Doggett  performed. 
The  stage  iti^f  was  covered  with  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  ns  stages  used  to  be  in  Shakespeare’s  time. 
It  is  not  now  doubted,”  says  Steele,  “  that  plays  will 
revive  and  take  their  usual  course,  in  the  opinions 
of  persons  of  wit  and  merit,  notwithstanding  the  late 
apostasy  in  favor  of  dress  and  sound.  The  place  is 


very  much  altered  since  Mr.  Dryden  frequented  it. 
Where  you  used  to  see  songs,  epigrams,  and  satires 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  you  met,  you  have  now 
only  a  pack  of  cards ;  and  instead  of  the  cavils  about 
the  turn  of  the  expression,  the  elegance  of  the  style, 
and  the  like,  the  learned  now  dispute  only  about  the 
trick  of  the  game.” 

In  1701  Betterton  played,  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
Bassanio  in  Granville’s  version  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  Doggett  Shylock,  who  was  a  comic 
character  all  through.  The  profits  of  this  play  were 
given  to  Dryden’s  son.  Farquhar  was  this  year 
writing  for  Drury  Lane  the  sequel  to  his  Constant 
Couple. 

In  1702  Steele  brought  out  at  Drury  his  Incom¬ 
parable  Funeral,  in  which  Is  that  delicious  scene  of 
the  undertaker  complaining  of  one  of  his  men, 
who  has  had  his  wages  raised,  looking  hale  and 
well. 

“  You  ungrateful  scoundrel !  ”  he  says ;  “  did  n’t  I 
pity  you,  and  take  you  out  of  a  great  man’s  service, 
and  show  you  the  pleasure  of  receiving  wages  ? 
Did  n’t  I  give  you  ten,  then  fifteen,  and  then  twenty- 
shillings  a  week  to  be  sorrowful  ?  And  yet,  the 
more  1  give  you,  the  gladder  you  are.” 

This  company  also  won  the  town  with  Cibber’s 
She  Would  and  She  Would  Not,  which  is  full  of  fun, 
and  contains  a  quick  succession  of  incidents.  The 
same  year  Lincoln’s  Inn  met  the  rivalry-  with 
Rowe’s  ponqious  Tamerlane,  a  play  stuffed  with  al¬ 
lusions  to  Louis  XIV.  and  King  William. 

Let  us  pursue  our  analysis  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  houses  in  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign 
of  good  dull  (iueen  Anne.  In  170:{  Drury  Lane 
jiroduced  seven  pieces,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  six 
jiieces.  Macbeth  was  the  only  play  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  performed  at  Drury  in  the  entire  season. 
Mr.  Durfey’s  Old  Mode  and  the  New  was  played  ; 
and  Estcoiirt,  a  strolling  player,  afterwards  cele¬ 
brated,  and  on  whom  Steele  wrote  an  affecting 
elegy,  produced  his  first  play.  Fair  Example,  or  the 
Modish  Citizen.  The  same  year  Rowe  produced  his 
Fair  Penitent  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  the  .succtss 
WHS  tremendous.  Mrs.  Braceginlle  as  Lavinia,  and 
Mrs.  Barry  as  Callsta,  made  the  fashionable  ladies 
weep,  and  even  the  beaux  adjust  their  wigs  to  hide 
their  unusual  emotion.  Betterton,  as  Horatio,  made 
Rowe’s  pathos  tender  as  Otway's,  and  his  rant  .-is 
majestic  as  Mad  I.«e’s.  But  nothing  could  make 
the  play  natural :  its  plot  was  stolen  from  Mas¬ 
singer. 

in  1704  Shakespeare  found  more  favor  In  Drury 
Lane.  Seven  of  his  plays  were  performed,  includ¬ 
ing  that  spurious  collection  of  impossible  horror.t, 
Titus  Andronic’.is. 

Queen  Anne  bad  just  forbidden  ladies  with  masks 
to  appear  in  the  boxes,  or  gentlemen  to  intrude  up¬ 
on  the  stage.  She  had,  moreover,  in  her  royal  wis¬ 
dom,  reipiested  dramatic  authors  to  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  morality.  Shabby  men,  who  slipped  past 
the  money-takers,  were  also  denounced  in  the  same 
edict  Steele  trieil  to  humor  the  times  by  writing 
the  Ethics  of  Love;  in  which,  for  almost  the  only- 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  dull,  leaden,  and  incoherent. 
He  thought  himself  a  martyr  for  the  Church  (save 
the  mark ! )  and  loudly  complained  that  bis  play 
was  damned  for  its  jdety.  A  troeper  and  a  rake, 
Steele  whs  subjetrt  to  tjualms  of  conscience,  and 
during  these  qualms  he  spoke  and  wrote  like  a  di¬ 
vine;  but  alas,  he  soon  relapsed,  called  for  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  was  madder  and  more  roistering  than 
yver.  This  season  Lincoln’s  Inn  won  little  or  no 
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honor ;  for  Walker,  Trapp,  and  Dennis  were  poets 
enough  to  sink  any  boat. 

In  170t-170i>  Cibber  produced  his  Careless  Hus¬ 
band  at  Drury  I..ane.  Colley  rather  despaired  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield  as  Lady  Betty  Modish ;  but  she  played  the 
not  irretrievable  coquette  with  gay  vanity,  and  with 
an  air  of  good  society.  In  this  comedy  Lord  More- 
love  represents  a  gentleman  who  is  honest  and  true, 
and  Lady  Eas)'  a  virtuous  married  woman,  —  two 
characters  at  that  time  new  to  our  stane.  The  play 
was  envied,  and  was  therefore  abused.  Congreve, 
being  jealous,  said  it  consisted  only  of  fine  gentle¬ 
men  and  fine  conversation,  which  suited  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  town ;  and  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  jxHJt,  pointed 
out  its  defects.  Every  one  but  the  critics  liked  it ; 
and  well  people  might  like  it,  for  it  was  a  good  jilay 
excellently  acted.  Wilkes  was  Sir  Charles  Easy, 
and  Cibber  Ixird  Foppington.  The  first  opera  ever 
performed  in  England  was  this  year  produced  at 
Drury  Lane.  Its  name  was  Areinoe,  Queen  of  Cy¬ 
prus  ;  but  its  composer,  Clayton,  understood  neither 
music  nor  the  drama.  Its  principal  singer  was  Mrs. 
Tofts.  In  the  April  of  1705  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
company  removeil  to  the  new  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  built  by  Vanbrugh. 

The  last  proprietor  of  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
Theatre  was  Rich,  the  famous  Harlequin,  celebrated 
for  his  construction  of  stage  machinery.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  lawyer,  and  had  had  no  education,  so  he 
called  a  turban  a  “  turbot,”  and  an  a<ljective  an 
“adjutant,”  and  always  said  “mister”  instead  of 
“  sir”  when  he  addressed  his  actors,  an  offensive  cus¬ 
tom  which  (iuin  resented.  Pope  gave  Rich  a  nook 
in  the  Dunciad :  — 


I  Imtnoriat  Rich,  how  culm  he  aiu  At  ease, 

MliUt  tftiow  of  pa|>er  and  fierce  hail  of  pease  ! 

AikI  proutl  his  mistress*  order  to  ^kerftrm. 

Rides  in  tlie  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm.** 

Whether  he  was  the  immortal  manager  who,  when 
the  white  paper  was  exhausted,  shouted  to  the  men 
in  the  flies  to  snow  brown,  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was.  He  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  Harlequin,  and  the  old  critics  say  no  one  ever 
told  a  story  belter  in  action.  He  was  not  a  mere 
spangled  creature  who  leaped  through  windows. 
His  “  statue  ”  scene  and  his  “  catching  the  butter¬ 
fly  ”  were  moving  pictures.  His  “  Harlequin  hatched 
from  an  egg  by  sun-heat  ”  was  thought  a  master¬ 
piece  of  dumb-show.  Tlie  great  egg  chipped,  the 
strange  being  slowly  emerged,  and  began  to  taste 
the  pleasure  of  freedom  and  the  joy  of  motion.  His 
delighted  and  wondering  trip  round  the  egg  was  per¬ 
fect.  Walpole  says  Rich’s  pantomimes,  full  of  wit, 
were  coherent,  and  carried  on  a  story.  His  groat 
success  was  the  pro<luciion  of  (lay’s  wonderful  New¬ 
gate  pastoral,  'Phe  Beggars’  Opera,  in  1727  ;  Walker 
being  Captain  Macheuth,  and  Miss  Fenton,  Polly. 
This  is  the  piece  that  is  pleasantly  said  to  have  made 
Gay  rich  and  Ri<;h  gay.  The  fat,  good-tempered 
author  pocketed  t  2,000,  and  the  Italian  Opera  was 
for  the  time  thrown  into  the  shade.  It  ran  sixty- 
three  nights  the  first  season.  Ladies  carried  about 
the  songs  engraved  on  their  fan-mounts,  and  they 
were  also  painted  on  fire  screens.  Hogarth  drew 
the  chief  scene,  with  Walker  as  Macbeath,  and 
Spiller  as  Mat  o’  the  Mint.  SwifI,  who  bad  suir- 
gested  the  notion  of  the  j)lay  to  his  friend,  was  morfi- 
fied  to  find  the  town  putting  down  his  Gulliver  to 
burry  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Miss  Fenton  became 
the  idol  of  the  day ;  engravings  of  her  were  sold  by 
thousands,  a  life  of  her  was  written,  and  collections 
were  made  of  her  sayings.  She  eventually  married 
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the  Duke  of  Bolton.  Sir  Robert  AValpole  laughed  | 
at  the  satire  on  himself. 

In  1721  the  foolish  custom  of  allowing  young  men 
of  fashion  to  have  chairs  placed  for  them  on  the 
stage  led  to  a  desperate  riot  in  Portugal  Street.  Half 
a  dozen  beaux,  led  on  by  a  tipsy  earl,  had  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  wings,  when  in  the  very  middle  of  Mac-  I 
beth,  the  earl  insolently  reeled  across  the  stage  to  | 
speak  to  a  drunken  companion.  Rich,  the  manager,  ! 
ve.xed  at  this  unbearable  interruption,  forbade  the 
earl  the  house ;  upon  which  the  earl  struck  Rich,  and 
received  a  buffet  in  return.  Half  a  dozen  swords 
then  flew  out,  and  the  shout  was  that  the  actor  who 
had  struck  a  gentleman  must  die.  Mr.  ( juin,  a  bur¬ 
ly  man,  and  the  other  actors,  drew  their  swords  too, 
and,  charging  the  coxcombs,  drove  them  out  at  the 
stage-door  into  the  kennel.  The  beaux,  infuriated 
at  this  repulse,  rushed  round  to  the  front,  dashed 
into  the  boxes,  broke  the  sconces,  slashed  the  hang¬ 
ings,  and  threatened  to  burn  the  house ;  upon  which 
(^uin  and  some  constables  flung  themselves  on  the 
rioters,  and  swept  them  into  the  watchhouse.  The  1 
actors  then,  alarmed  at  their  own  victory,  refused  to 
reopen  the  theatre  till  the  King  had  granted  them  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  —  a  custom  ever  since  retained  at 
royal  theatres. 

Mountfort,  the  most  handsome,  graceful,  and  ardent  I 
of  stage-lovers,  was  an  actor  at  the  Portugal  Street  ! 
Theatre  from  1682  to  1695  ;  an  admirable  stage-fop,  | 
he  was  aho  the  best  dancer  and  singer  of  his  day.  I 
He  was  eventually  run  through  the  body  in  Howard  ^ 
Street  by  a  boon  companion  of  Lord  Mobun,  who  ^ 
susjiected  him  to  be  a  favorite  lover  of  Mrs.  Brace-  | 
girdle’s.  He  was  only  thirty-three  when  he  died.  ! 

Macklin,  afterwards  inimitable  as  Sbylock  and 
Sir  Pertinax,  must  be  briefly  mentioned  here  be¬ 
cause  he  played  small  parts  at  the  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  from  about  1726.  His  first  character  was 
Brazencourt,  a  small  part  in  Fielding’s  Coffee  House 
Politician.  It  was  here  that  this  irascible  Irishman 
quarrelled  in  the  green-room  with  a  fellow-actor 
named  Hallam,  about  a  property-wig.  In  a  fit  of 
rage  Macklin  thrust  his  cane  into  Hallam’s  eye,  and 
inflicted  a  fatal  wound. 

Spiller,  whom  Hogarth  introduced  in  his  picture 
of  The  Beggars’  Opera,  died  of  apoplexy  in  1 729 -.10, 
as  he  was  playing  in  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  He 
was  inimitable  in  old  men.  (Juin  had  just  before 
played  Macbeth  for  his  benefit,  and  the  same  year 
Fielding  had  brought  out  his  capital  burlesque  of 
Tom  Thumb  to  ridicule  the  bombast  of  Thomson  and 
Young. 

The  Portugal  Street  Theatre  is  also  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Joe  Miller,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  here  in  1715,  in  Fanjuhar’s  comedy  of 
A  I'rip  to  the  .Jubilee.  He  was  excellent  as  Clodpole 
in  Betterton’s  Amorous  Widow ;  as  Sir  H.  Gubbin, 
in  Steele’s  Tender  Husband ;  as  La  Foole,  in  Ben 
fJonson’s  Epicene;  and  as  Sir  Joseph  Whittol,  in 
Congreve’s  Old  Bachelor.  Hogarth  designed  a  ben¬ 
efit  ticket  for  him.  In  1721  he  kept  a  booth  at 
Bartholomew  Fair  with  Pinkethman.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  honest,  pleasant  fellow,  and  his  portrait 
shows  him  to  us  as  an  ugly,  broad-nosed  man,  with 
saucer-eyes,  and  a  stolid  surprised  look  which  must 
have  been  invaluable  to  him.  Ho  was  very  igno¬ 
rant,  and  could  not  read.  His  wife  always  reatf  his 
plays  to  him.  His  supposed  jests  were  collected  by 
a  poor  dramatic  writer  named  Mottley.  The  origi¬ 
nal  volume  consists  of  only  a  few  coarse  pages,  and 
is  dedicated  as  a  joke  to  Mr.  Pope,  Orator  Henley, 
and  some  kettle-drum  player  of  the  day.  Poor 
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Joe’s  tombstone  existed  in  St.  Clement’s  Church¬ 
yard  up  to  the  time  when  the  ground  was  cleared 
for  King’s  College  Hospital. 

Doggett,  the  comedian,  whose  name  is  still  dear  to 
boating-men,  had  an  engagement  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
when  he  came  over  from  the  Dublin  Theatre.  He 
was  very  popular  as  Fondlewife  in  the  OH  Bachelor, 
and  as  Ben  in  Love  for  Love,  and  indeed  Congreve 
wrote  both  characters  to  suit  him.  He  left  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields  to  join  Wilkes  and  Cibber  in  the 
management  of  Drury  Lane.  He  always  dressed 
with  gotxl  taste,  and  never  allowed  his  comedy  to 
degenerate  into  buffoonery. 

After  a  long  career  of  pantomimical  success. 
Rich  removed  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  to  the  first 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1731.  Garrick’s  friend, 
Giffard,  of  the  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre,  then 
leased  the  Portugal  Street  House,  and  in  1 750  it  was 
turned  into  a  temporary'  barrack  for  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  men.  It  was  afterwanls  Copeland’s  China 
Repository,  and  was  taken  down  in  1848  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  back  premises  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

'Tliere  is  an  old  London  tradition  which  accounts 
for  Rich’s  departure  from  Portugal  Street  in  the 
strangest  way.  A  mysterious  man  had  joined  the 
supernumerary  devils  in  Rich’s  pantomime  of  Har- 
leijuin  and  Dr.  Faustus.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
dances,  the  stranger  explained  his  character  by 
passing  away  suddenly  through  the  roof ;  an  eccen¬ 
tricity  which  was  considered  by  good  people  to  have 
been  a  pointed  rebuke  to  Rich  for  daring  to  bring 
devils  upon  the  stage.  The  manager,  the  tradition 
goes  on  to  say',  had  never  the  courage  to  open  the 
theatre  again  for  fear  the  pit  would  suddenly  be¬ 
come  a  volcano. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  imagine  Portugal  Street  a 
fashionable  street,  as  it  used  to  be  when  Lady  Fan- 
shawe  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  lived  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Fields ;  and  hard  to  imagine  highwaymen  stop¬ 
ping  gentlemen’s  coaches  in  Chancery  Lane.  Yet 
noblemen  did  once  reside  in  the  Fields,  and  Mac- 
heaths  did  sometimes  thrust  their  pistols  into  car¬ 
riage  windows  in  the  neighboring  lane.  The  quiet 
grave  street  has  long  ceased  to  echo  with  Nell 
(iwynne’s  silver  laugh,  or  the  bow-wow  voice  of 
Quin,  who  began  his  career  in  Rich’s  theatre. 

The  spot  where  Drury  Lane  now  stands  was  be¬ 
loved  by  actors  even  in  the  days  of  ruff  and  farthin¬ 
gale.  The  old  Cockpit,  or  Plinenix  Theatre,  stoo<l 
on  the  site  of  Pitt  Place.  It  had  been  rebuilt,  or 
turned  into  a  playhouse,  early  in  the  reign  of  King 
.Tames.  The  Puritans  detested  it ;  and  bitterly 
conscientious  Prynne  mentions  it  as  demoralizing 
Drury  Lane,  then  a  wealthy  quarter  of  the  town. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday  the  London  'prentices  (predeces¬ 
sors  of  those  victorious  lads  who  now  clatter  over  the 
boards  in  the  King  Scots)  stormed  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  broke  the  lienches,  and  sacked  it,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  poor  harmless  players,  and  to 
the  mortification  of  all  lovers  of  the  most  innocent 
and  delightful  of  arts.  In  1G47  the  Puritans  had 
their  own  way  with  a  vengeance,  for  they  turned 
the  theatre  into  a  school-room;  and  in  1649,  when 
the  actors  again  ventured  to  peep  out,  strode  in, 
broke  up  the  stage,  cut  the  tapestry,  and  hurried  off 
the  poor  fellows,  in  all  their  stage  finery,  —  Hamlet, 
Alexander,  and  FalstafI’,  prince,  hero,  and  wit,  — 
to  the  Westminster  Gate  House.  Rhodes,  an  ex¬ 
prompter  of  Blackfriars,  who  bad  turned  bookseller, 
reopened  the  Cockpit  at  the  Restoration,  when  the 


sun  began  again  to  cast  a  pleasant  gleam  upon  the 
stage.  Tlie  King’s  company,  under  Killigrew,  start¬ 
ed  in  1663  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Humor¬ 
ous  Lieutenant.  The  Duke’s  company  settled  in 
Salisbury  Court.  The  first  Drury  Lane  Theatre  re¬ 
mained  till  1672,  when  Wren  built  a  new  house. 
The  chief  entrance  was  down  Playhouse  Passage. 
Pepys  —  a  great  devotee  to  theatrical  amusements 
and  pretty  actresses  —  blames  the  distance  of  the 
stage  from  the  boxes,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  pit- 
entrances.  The  platform  of  the  stage  was  thrust 
very  forward,  and  the  lower  doors  of  entrance  for 
the  actors  were  in  the  place  of  what  are  now  the 
stage-boxes. 

Three  o’clock  was  then  the  time  for  theatres  to 
open  ;  and  Pepys  mentions  the  eighteen-penny  seats 
and  the  four-shilling  boxes.  Persons  might  stroll  in 
see  an  act,  and  could  then  leave,  if  they  took  no 
seat,  without  paying.  This  would  be  a  dangerous 
plan  at  some  of  our  modern  theatres,  when  an  un¬ 
usually  bad  burlesque  or  a  third-rate  comedy  from 
the  French  was  being  acted.  Pepys  speaks  in  1668 
of  even  going  as  early  as  twelve  to  secure  a  seat 
for  a  new  play  by  Sedley;  and,  getting  hungry,  he 
hires  a  boy  to  keep  the  place,  and  slips  out  to  the 
Rose  Tavern  in  Russell  Street,  to  dine  off  a  breast 
of  mutton. 
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[Translated  for  £vekt  Sati'hday  from  the  Oerman  of  P.acl  Hirst.] 

II. 

“  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  —  great  heaps  of  the  most 
beautiful  apples  and  pears  lying  carefully  sorted 
on  the  green  grass  under  the  trees,  and  a  fragrance 
was  diffused  over  the  whole  field  than  which  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  refreshing. 

“  As  we  walked  through,  —  the  sisters  in  advance 
in  their  little  hats,  and  all  dressed  alike,  we  three  just 
behind  them,  —  I  could  not  keep  thinking  how  simi¬ 
lar  my  position  was  to  that  of  a  certain  prince,  who, 
while  watching  his  father’s  herds,  was  suddenly  called 
upon  to  award  the  prize  for  beauty  to  one  of  three 
goddesses.” 

“  And  you  appropriated  this  apple  that  it  might 
in  a  like  symlralical  manner  help  you  out  of  your 
difficulty  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  I  hid  it  away  unobserved ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  we  had  wandered  farther  into  the  old 
Park,  and  in  the  narrower  paths,  now  one  and  then 
another  of  the  sisters  walked  by  ray  side,  many  times  I 
felt  secretly  after  the  apple,  for  I  believed  I  had  con¬ 
vinced  myself  that  this  one,  and  this  alone,  was  the 
right  one  !  But  it  was  only  necessary  for  one  of  the 
others  to  turn  around,  or  a  tone  or  laugh  to  reach 
my  ear,  and  the  apple  remained  in  its  hiding-place, 
and  so  I  carried  it  away  from  there  without  taking 
it  out.  Is  it  not  despairing,  Eugenie  ?  When  I  was 
in  love,  I  had  no  courage,  and  now  I  have  the  courage 
I  am  not  in  love  !  ”, 

“  You  must  not  wholly  de.spair,  my  poor  friend,”  , 
she  said,  consolingly.  “  As  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  so  you  cannot  expect  to  erect  your  own  bouse 
in  that  time.  Are  the  names  all  equally  agi-eeable 
to  you  ?  I  lay  great  stress  on  names,  and  can  un¬ 
derstand  that  Dauphin  who  would  have  no  L^rraca 
for  a  wife.” 

“  There  is  no  help  to  be  found  there,’"  he  answered, 
with  a  troubled  air ;  “  Anna,  Clara,  Mary,  1  like  all 
three.  No,  dear  friend,  my  only  hope  now  lies  in 
you.” 

“  In  me  ?  I  cannot  in  the  least  imagine  in  what 
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way  I  can  be  useful  to  you  in  so  Intricate  a 
case.” 

“  It  is  certainly  a  service  of  true  friendship  that  I 
ask  of  you,”  he  said,  with  a  little  hesitation.  He 
had  arisen  and  taken  the  apple  in  his  hand.  Twice 
he  threw  it  down,  took  it  up,  and  laid  it  again  upon 
the  table. 

“  Do  you  know,”  he  continued,  “  as  early  this  morn¬ 
ing,  after  a  sleepless  night,  I  rode  hither  through  the 
fog  and  morning  freshness,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  strangely  all  has  happened.  Just  uefore  the 
most  important  decision  of  my  life  I  meet  you  again, 
the  only  person  who  thoroughly  understands  me,  an<l 
to  whom  I,  although  lacking  a  full  comprehension  of, 
can  unburden  my  whole  heart.  I  thought  of  your 
goodness,  and  all  the  baseness  you  had  attributed  to 
me,  and  that  you  were  still  really  my  debtor,  —  that 
you  could  not  refuse  to  make  some  little  restitution 
to  me  for  all  my  sufferings  and  deprivations.  What 
I  once  thought,  Eugenie,  matters  not  now.  And 
so  1  conjured  up  a  wise  scheme,  which  you  surely 
will  not  destroy.” 

“  Ijet  me  hear  it,”  she  said,  confusedly. 

“  How  would  it  «lo  for  you  to  get  into  a  carriage 

with  me  now,  and  drive  directly  to  I. - ?  I  will 

take  you  to  the  Doctor’s,  and  you  will  see  all  three 
together;  she  to  whom  you  give  the  apple  shall  be 
the  one,  and  I  here  solemnly  swear  not  to  raise  the 
slightest  objection.” 

“  Such  a  responsibility  is  too  great  for  you  to 
give,  or  me  to  accept.” 

“  Why  so  ?  I  will  trust  myself  to  being  happy 
with  either;  and  if  it  did  not  seem  frivolous  I  would 
simply  throw  the  names  together  in  my  hat,  and 
draw  out  my  fate  with  my  eyes  shut.  A  great  one 
it  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  —  for  that,  many  things 
would  have  to  be  superadded.  But  I  shall  not,  in 
any  case,  draw  a  blank.  So  that  if  I  now  request 
the  counsel  of  the  friend  of  my  youth,  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  a  wise  woman  can  better  penetrate 
into  a  maiden’s  nature  than  I,  where  will  be  the 
danger  or  the  weight  of  responsibility  'i  ” 

“  And  if  I  were  to  decide  to  fulfil  your  odd  re¬ 
quest,  under  what  pretext  could  you  introduce  me 
at  this  strange  house  ?  ” 

“  I  have  thought  of  that,  too,”  he  rejilied,  in  an 
easy,  unembarrassed  manner,  tracing  the  gay  pattern 
of  the  carpet  with  his  riding-whip.  *•  1  will  present 
you  as  my  aflianced  wife.  In  that  way  we  shall  most 
surely  attain  the  desired  end ;  for  a  maiden,  even 
the  most  innocent  and  undesigning,  always  turns 
the  liest  side  towards  a  disengaged  man.  They  are 
all  Eve’s  daughters,  every  one  of  them.  But  if  I 
return  there  labelled,  ‘  seized  and  captured,’  I  shall 
soon  see  which  of  the  sisters  performed  small  comedy 
the  day  preceding,  and  perhaps  even  discover  that 
one  of  them  has  quietly  laid  an  embargo  on  me ; 
tor  surprise  brings  the  true  nature  to  the  surface.” 

He  looked  at  Eugdnie,  who  stood  before  him  with 
a  quiet  air  of  reflection.  She  had  heard  him  out, 
amt  now  shook  her  head. 

“Think  of  something  else,  Valcnfine.  I  cannot 
consent  to  this  proposition.” 

“It  will  not  compromise  you  in  the  least.” 

“  Perhaps  not.  But  I  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  skill  to  carry  out  this  role  successfully,  and 
if  I  should  drop  my  mask  prematurely,  the  embar¬ 
rassment  would  be  no  less  for  you  than  for  me.” 

“  Then  consent  to  be  called  my  sister.” 

She  reflected  a  moment.  “  If  I  do  it,”  she  said 
finally,  “  it  will  only  be  to  convince  you  that  I  can¬ 
not  help  you.  What  an  old  woman  would  find  to 


praise  or  blame  in  a  girl  would  be  entirely  different 
from  what  men  think  of.  Curiosity  prompts  me,  too, 
and  not  the  least  is  the  fear  of  your  cousin,  who 
would  never  forgive  me  if  he  should  hear  that  I  bad 
not  forwarded  in  every  possible  manner  his  humane 
schemes  concerning  you.” 

“  Thankyou,”  he  cried,  joyfully,  and,  grasping  her 
band,  kissed  it.  “  Now  1  feel  free  from  any  anxiety. 
After  all,  true  friendship  is  the  best  gift  of  heaven. 
Let  me  go  down  and  order  the  carriage  immediate- 

“  Yet  a  little  longer,”  she  interrupted,  laughingly. 
“Must  the  wings  fold  themselves  on  your  lovers’ 
feet  ?  or  do  you  expect  me  to  play  the  role  you  have 
forced  upon  me,  in  morning-dress  and  uncurled 
hair  ?  ” 

“  Truly,”  he  answered,  “  I  now  see  it  for  the  first 
time.  If  you  were  only  courageous  enough  to  go 
just  as  you  are.  Your  hair,  brushed  back  under 
that  little  cap,  leaves  your  temples  bare,  and  I  can 
see  those  rel^llious  locks  straying  down  upon  your 
neck,  in  which  my  poor  heart  was  once  caught  bke 
a  struggling  fish  in  a  net.” 

She  raised  her  finger  threateningly,  and  said, 
while  her  face  was  dyed  with  a  sudden  crimson : 
“  Take  care,  1  will  betray  all  to  your  future  bride ! 
One  would  have  supjiosed,  in  your  threefold  love- 
affair,  your  would  have  had  no  eyes  for  the  toilette  of 
an  old  friend.  Amuse  yourself  in  the  mean  time ; 
here  are  books:  I  will  soon  rejoin  you.”  She  stepped 
rapidly  into  the  adjoining  apartment  and  closed  the 
door  after  her. 

He  stood  by  the  table  on  which  the  ajiple  lay,  and 
gazed  at  it  long  and  earnestly.  Suddenly,  giving 
it  an  angry  push,  it  rolled  over  the  edge  and  down 
upon  the  carpet.  He  sighed,  and  then,  as  if  to 
amuse  himself,  beat  with  his  riding-whip  on  his  hand 
till  it  ached.  Mechanically  he  took  up  one  of  the 
books  that  lay  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  It  was 
Mdrike’s  poems,  and  even  now  they  c.xerted  their 
charm.  He  forgot  where  he  was,  as  turning  leaf 
after  leaf  ho  read  deeper  and  deeper  into  “  Mond- 
scheingiirten  einer  einst  heiligen  Liebe.” 

The  door  leading  from  the  hall  swung  suddenly 
open,  and  a  boy  of  ten  years  rushed  into  the  room. 

“  Mother,”  he  cried,  '*  will,  you  let  me  V  —  but 
mother  is  not  here,”  he  added  to  himself,  as  he 
gazed  with  clear,  searching  eyes  at  the  stranger  in 
an  astonished  manner. 

“  Come  here,  my  boy,”  said  Valentine,  reaching 
him  his  hand;  “your  mother  is  in  the  next  room 
dressing.  What  is  your  name  V  ” 

“  My  name  is  Fritz.” 

“  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me,  Fritz  ?  ” 

The  boy  hesitated.  “  ^Vho  are  you,  then  ?  ”  he 
asked,  half  embarras.'^ed,  half  defiant. 

“  An  old  friend  of  your  mother.  You  can  give 
me  your  hand  ;  she  will  not  object.  There  !  that  is 
right,  my  boy.  Won’t  you  come  and  visit  me  some 
time  '?  1  have  four  beautiful  horses,  and  a  little  gun 
which  I  will  give  you,  so  you  can  go  out  hunting, 
and  the  first  rabbit  you  shoot  you  can  bring  home 
to  your  mother.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  sparkled ;  but  he  suddenly  be¬ 
came  thoughtful  and  said :  “  I  should  like  to  come 
and  see  you  very  much,  but  I  have  to  go  to  school ; 
but  to-day  I  am  free,  and  the  teacher’s  two  sons 
want  me  to  go  with  them  outside  the  city  and  fly  a 
kite.” 

“  Well  then,  you  will  come  to  me  is  vacation,  — 
won’t  you,  little  Fritz  ?  ” 

“  If  my  mother  will  let  me.” 
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“  Just  ask  her,  my  boy.  We  must  be  good  friends, 
—  must  we  not  ?  ” 

The  boy  nodded.  Valentine  lifted  him  up  and 
kissed  him.  Just  then  his  mother  eailed  him  to  her, 
and  Valentine  could  hear  with  what  eagerness  he 
recounted  what  the  strange  gentleman  Jiad  said  to 
him.  “  He  gave  me  a  kiss  on  my  mouth,”  the  boy 
went  on  to  say ;  “  what  made  him  love  me  the  first 
time  he  ever  saw  me  ?  ”  They  talked  together  softly 
for  a  little  while  longer,  when  bis  mother  let  him 
out  by  another  door. 

V'alentine  stepped  to  the  window,  and  saw  him 
go  out  of  the  house  and  join  his  two  playfellows, 
who  waited  for  him  below.  Ilis  soft  light  hair  fell 
down  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  fair  childish  face 
shone  out  from  beneath  his  little  blue  cap. 

But  the  looker-on  at  the  window  did  not  smile  at 
the  sight. 

Eugenie  found  him  thus,  when  she  came  into  the 
room  arrayed  for  her  journey.  A  long  plume  curled 
downward  from  her  dark  green  hat,  and  a  short 
gray  cloak  fitted  closely  to  her  figure. 

“  I  am  ready,”  she  said ;  “  shall  we  go  down  to  the 
carriage  ?  ” 

lie  looked  up  absently.  “  To  the  carriage  ?  ”  he 
returned. 

“  Yes,  the  one  you  ordered  some  time  since.” 

“  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  ordered  yet,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  you  have  dressed  so  quickly.” 

“  And  you  are  the  first  man  who  ever  complained 
of  that.  Well,  then,  1  must  see  about  our  depar¬ 
ture.” 

She  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  it.  Meanwhile 
Valentine  stared  at  the  window  and  studied  the 
pattern  of  the  curtains. 

He  saw  that  she  stooped  and  picked  the  apple 
from  the  carpet,  and  offered  no  resistance  to  it. 

“  Do  you  know,”  she  said,  “  one  should  treat  such 
beautiful  fruit  more  carefully.  The  apple  has  a 
bruise  on  it  from  its  hard  fall.” 

“  It  would  perhaps  be  better,  Lady  Eugenie,  to 
leave  it  out  of  the  play  altogether.  1  feel  the  same 
dread  as  before  yesterday’s  journey.  Why  must  I 

go  to  L - to  seek  my  salvation  ?  Why  must  it 

be  one  of  the  three  sisters,  when  I  might  find  what 
I|seek  much  nearer  ?  ” 

“  Shame  on  your  fickleness  !  ”  she  replied,  wUli 
mock  solemnity.  “  Is  this  the  vaunted  courage  V 
Are  you  a  man,  and  will  yet  .again  hide  the  stolen 
apple  V  The  sin  of  purloining  it  can  only  be  expi¬ 
ated  by  the  greater  theft  of  one  of  the  three  sisters’ 
hearts.  I  hear  the  carriage,  —  come  !  You  have 
aroused  my  curiosity  now,  and  I  will  not  rest  until 
it  is  satisfied.” 

Valentine  first  broke  silence  when  they  were  in 
the  carriage,  rolling  over  the  smooth  streets,  half¬ 
way  out  of  the  city. 

“  I  have  seen  your  boy,  Eugenie.” 

“  You  must  praise  him,”  she  answered  quickly, 
“  for  I  am  a  very'  vain  mother.  He  resembles  his 
father  closely.” 

“  I  suppose  so,  for  the  face  was  strange  to  me,  — 
only  your  mouth  I  recognized.  Eugenic,  your  mouth 
precisely.” 

She  turned  away  and  looked  out  of  the  carriage 
window.  The  road  led  through  a  narrow  valley, 
vine-clad  hills  rising  on  either  side  ;  the  fog  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on 
the  wet  vines  and  leaves,  while  the  river  rushed 
along  between  its  alders  and  willows,  little  boats 
skimming  here  and  there. 

There  is  nothing  more  refreshing  and  inspiriting 


than  a  pleasure  excursion  beneath  a  clear  autumn 
sky.  Even  Valentine  experienced  it,  and  again 
gathered  up  the  scattered  threads  of  conversation. 

He  next  inijuired  after  her  mother,  and  Eugi^nie 
herself  began  to  speak  of  her  husband. 

“  You  would  have  been  his  friend,  Valentine,” 
she  said,  soberly,  “  he  was  a  gooil  man,  a  brave 
ofHcer,  and  animated  by  an  exquisite  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  humanity.  Strangers 
called  him  cold,  but  he  carried  within  a  treasure  of 
warm  feeling  for  his  own  home  and  nearest  friends. 
My  mother  mourns  for  him  to-<lay  almost  as  much  as 
for  my  father.  I  hope  Fritz  will  grow  up  his  exact 
image.” 

Valentine  was  silent  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
asked,  without  looking  at  her :  “  And  you  have  re- 
I  mained  a  widow  since  then,  lending  no  ear  to  the 
suitors  you  have  doubtless  had  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  indifferently ;  “  iove  leaves 
me  free,  and  a  marriage  out  of  respect,  —  it  is  a 
rare  good  fortune  if  it  is  not  repented.” 

At  this  moment  they  passed  a  turning  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  the  suddenly  opened  view  interrupted  the 
convei-sation. 

At  the  left,  where  the  hills  formed  a  semicircle, 
beyond  the  river,  lay'  a  smiling  little  village  to  whose 
industry  the  smoking  chimneys  of  many  manufac¬ 
tories  and  the  noise  and  clatter  of  water-wheels  bore 
witness.  A  stately  stone  bridge  S])anned  the  river ; 
and  among  the  high-gabled  houses  rose  the  graceful 
8‘Tucture  of  a  gothic' church,  its  finely  tapering  spire 
pierced  up  through  the  clear  blue  surmounted  by  its 
cross,  around  which  circled  flocks  of  doves. 

“  That  is  C - ,”  said  the  coachman,  and  pointed 

towards  it  with  his  whip,  while  he  checked  bis  horses 
for  an  instant. 

“  Drive  over  the  bridge,”  ordered  Valentine. 
“  We  will  not  go  on  until  we  have  examined  that 
beautiful  cathedral  more  closely.” 

Eugenie  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

“  Let  me  <lo  it,”  he  added,  “  we  shall  reach  the 
Doctor’s  early  enough.  I  thought  we  would  rest 
here  a  little,  ascend  the  tower,  and  take  lunch  in 
the  village,  so  that  we  should  not  again  come  upon 
my  future  father-in-law  at  meal-time.  We  will  have 
moonlight,  and  the  journey'  home  will  not  be  less 
pleasant  for  the  delay'.” 

“  So  be  it,”  she  replied ;  “  only  I  stipulate  that 
we  abide  by  our  first  agreement,  and  that  my  val¬ 
iant  knight  docs  not  seek  to-day  a  pretext  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  apple  in  his  pocket.” 

“  I  swear  it  by  my  knightly  honor,”  he  answered, 
laughing. 

At  the  cathedral  they'  alighted,  and  the  ancient 
I  portal  swung  open.  The  gray  old  door-keeper, 
wheezing  and  coughing,  led  them  down  the  lofty 
nave  of  the  church. 

“  This  church  air  is  bad  for  one  of  your  years,” 
said  Valentine.  “  Have  you  no  grandchild  who  can 
j  act  as  guide  to  strangei-s '?  You  ought  to  go  and  sit 
outside  in  the  sunshine.  We  can  go  on  bv  our¬ 
selves.” 

“  1  can  do  it  well  enough  below,  in  the  church,” 
auswered  the  old  woman,  “  but  I  cannot  climb  up 
the  stejis  that  lead  to  the  tower.  If  your  Lordship 
wants  to  go  up,  you  cannot  fail  of  the  way,  —  one 
step  after  the  other  until  you  reach  the  highest  gal¬ 
lery,  where  most  folks  grow  giddy.” 

'Valentine  looked  towards  Eugenie,  “  Shall  we  go 
up  ?  ”  She  nodded  assent.  Through  a  little  stone 
doorway  in  the  corner,  guarded  by,jtwo  sculptured 
I  stone  dragons,  they  stepped  up  towards  the  tower. 
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I  leaving  their  guide  behind  them.  Hero  they  were 
entirely  protecteil  iirom  the  light  and  pleaiiant 
I  wariutb  oi'  the  autumn  iiun,  and  the  cool  twilight 
seemed  to  have  a  (]uieting  ell'eet  on  both. 

.iVs  she  a-seended  the  winding  stairway,  he  could 
only  watch,  like  one  spellbound,  that  little  foot  that 
trod  rapidly  upward.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
he  had  left  nil  to  follow  where  it  led,  even  though 
it  clambered  straight  up  the  steep  roof  that  now  and 
then  was  visible  through  the  loopholes.  He  sighed 
involuntarily.  She  stopped  on  one  of  the  landings 
and  looked  brightly  around.  “  You  are  losing  breath, 
my  friend,”  she  said. 

“  (In  the  contrary,  I  have  an  e.xeess,”  he  replied. 

“  Be  sparing  of  it,  then,  for  1  think  you  will  have 
need  of  it  all  before  we  are  through.  Look !  we 
are  already  ‘  up  above  the  world  so  high,’  but  the 
rafters  of  the  nave  are  still  above  our  heads.” 

*‘l  believe,  Kiigeuie,  you  are  leading  me  straight 
up  into  heaven  !  ” 

“  By  degrees,’’  she  answered,  merrily ;  “  but  you 
must  (irst  tie.-^erve  it.” 

“  Suppt)se  I  were  minded  to  take  It  by  storm  ?  ” 
i  “  Then  we  would  wait  until  you  were  wholly  free 
I  from  vertigo,  as  a  man  must  needs  be  fur  such  a 

!  Titanic  task.” 

“  You  go  on  ahead  now,  for  I  b*?gln  to  lose  my 
I  courage  with  no  one  in  front  to  look  at.” 

■  Obediently  he  did  its  she  desired,  and  silently 
ascended  the  steps  in  advance.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  look  back  at  her  who  tbllowed  behind. 
Only  the  rustle  of  her  dress  against  the  wall  told 
him  she  still  followed. 

Thus  they  reached  the  first  balcony  of  the  tower, 
which  ran  round  the  cloven  s[iire.  "  Do  not  stop  to 
rest  yet,”  she  said  ;  “  I  do  not  want  to  look  down  till 
I  reach  the  very  top.  How  strangely  the  airy, 
pointed  stone  vault  arches  us  in  on  every  side !  a 
cool  habitation  fur  summer !  But  what  a  pity  those 
little  steps  run  round  the  wooden  columns  that  dis- 
ligure  the  inner  space,  and  entirely  destroy  the 
ell’eet  of  those  beautiful  stone  rosettes.  However, 
without  them  we  could  not  go  so  near  to  the  top  of 
the  tower.  Well,  then,  let  us  press  on  towards  the 
end !” 

They  soon  stood  above  in  the  open  air,  panting 
for  breath,  and  their  ga/e  sank  with  a  pleasurable 
sensation  of  awe  down  through  the  imme.isurable 
depth.  Hundreds  of  pointed  turrets  and  gables 
rose  up  around  them,  while  beneath  were  the  roofs 
of  the  city  with  their  countlets  chimneys,  the  town 
hall  with  Its  queer-shaped  belfry,  the  swarm  of  men 
in  the  streets,  all  as  quiet,  and  little,  and  strange, 
as  if  in  seme  fairy  tale.  Beyond,  in  the  gray  plain 
of  the  valley,  shone  the  river  like  a  silver  snake, 
the  waves  glittering  like  scales,  and  above  all  rose 
the  blue  heights  of  the  vine-wreathed  hills  with 
j  sharp,  clouJle.s  outlines.  They  leaned  over  the 
I  stone  railing,  while  he  gazed  at  the  clear  profile  of 
j  her  face,  which  was  exposed  to  the  sun  and  from 

i  which  she  did  not  seek  to  shelter  it.  The  fresh 
wind  plajcd  through  her  rich  hair,  loosenctl  a  little 
curl,  and  blew  it  against  Valentine’s  cheek.  She 
did  not  notice  it ;  with  parted  lips  she  drew  in  the 
pure  air,  the  slender  nostrils  cpiiverlng,  and  the 
blood  rushing  more  (|uickly  through  the  blue  veins. 

“  Are  we  not  rewarded  for  our  effort  ”  she  said. 
“  It  is  magnificent  up  here.  How  much  more 
beautiful  humanity  and  the  world  seem,  the  farther 
off  you  get  from  them.  1  can  easily  understand 
how  a  veritable  misanthrope,  who  had  ascended  to 
this  height  in  order  to  dash  himself  down  in  hate 
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and  anger  against  life,  ikould  suddenly  become 
changed  and  softened  if  he  only  gazed  below  upon 
this  mass  of  roofs,  and  the  thousands  beneath  them 
bearing  their  lives  in  care  and  trouble,  and  only 
finding  them  endurable  through  looking  upward  now 
and  tlien  to  the  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  cross  upon 
the  tower.” 

“  There  is  a  purifying  power  in  the  air  of  these  up- 
I>er  heights,”  he  answered,  softly.  “  We  are  relieved 
from  the  close  pressure  of  our  daily  duties  and  af¬ 
fairs  ;  we  seem  moved  nearer  to  our  Creator,  and  to 
be  by  him  apjiolnted  to  govern  our  own  lives  as  wo 
span  with  a  single  glance  what  lies  spread  out  at  our 
feet.  Tlie  weakest  here  feels  the  wings  of  his  soul 
growing,  and  what  one  does  not  dare  even  to  think 
below  in  the  poverty  and  noise  of  every  day,  here 
springs  involuntarily  from  the  heart  to  the  lips.” 

The  music  of  horns  and  of  flutes  suddenly  sounded 
up  from  the  town,  and  they  could  tee  a  company  of 
iiiuslclans,'  followed  in  slow  procession  by  a  crowd  of 
people,  coming  out  of  une  of  ike  streets  and  passing 
across  the  market-place. 

“  A  wedding!”  s^iid  Valentine. 

“  Whore  is  the  bride  V  ”  asked  Eugenie.  “  I  think 
the  i.s  one  of  that  company  that  we  saw  going  along 
this  morning,  <-elcIirating  the  vintage  with  singing 
and  festivity.  They  have  chosen  a  good  season  for 
their  wedding.  Let  us  go  down  and  see  the  great 
event  of  the  day.”  • 

He  seemed  nut  to  hear  her. 

“  Eugenie,”  he  said,  “  had  I  stood  by  you  here  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  how  different  all  would  have  been  !” 

“  But  would  it  have  been  better  ?  I  have  faith 
that  all  that  is  Is  be.st,  and  for  our  good.” 

He'Iiad  drawn  out  the  apple,  and  was  holding  It 
In  his  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the. stone  railing. 

“  Do  you  truly  believe  that,  Eugenie '/  ” 

“  Truly,”  she  answered. 

“  And  if  I  had  then  said  to  y«u  wh.at,  night  before 
last,  Heaven  knows  bow,  broke  forth  from  me,  what 
would  you  have  answered.  Eugenic  ?  ” 

‘‘  That  is  a  ipiestlon  of  conscience,  iiiy  friend,”  she 
answered,  in  a  light  tone,  “  that  should  not  be  put 
so  une.xjiectedly  so  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
every-day  world.  To  give  it  an  honest  and  true  an¬ 
swer,  I  should  have  to  read  over  a  chapter  in  my 
book  of  mcmcry  which  I  have  not  reviewed  for 
some  time.” 

“  In  fact,”  he  answered,  sharply,  and  in  a  pained 
tone,  “  I  cannot  expect  you  to  take  so  much  trouble. 
Besides,  It  would  probably  be  useless,  for  the  writing 
would  he  erased.  I  Lad  forgotten  that  yoa  had  had 
a  continuation  where  I  have  but  blank  leaves.’’ 

With  these  words  he  raised  himself  from  the  rail¬ 
ing,  and  the  apple  which  he  held  rolled,  apparently 
through  negligence,  over  the  edge  and  struck  hard 
upon  the  fretted  point  of  one  of  the  many  little  tur¬ 
rets  that  rose  up  around  the  large  tower,  and  the 
pieces  into  which  it  broke  fell,  describing  long 
curves,  into  the  street  below. 

“  What  have  you  done,  Valentine !  ”  cried  Eu¬ 
genic  ;  “  where  can  you  steal  another  apple  ?  Let 
us  go  down,  the  quicker  to  set  about  it.  Up  here 
the  fruits  are  all  of  stone,” 

“You  are  right,  tliey  are  all  of  stone;  I  did  not 
think  about  it,”  he  added,  indlfi’erently. 

After  that  he  said  nothing  further  until  they  were 
agair.  below. 

But  the  restraint  which  Lung  over  him  could  not 
long  withstand  the  easy  gaycty  of  his  companion. 

As  he  passed  slowly  along  the  crowded  streets 
towards  the  hotel,  with  her  upon  his  arm,  the  cloud 
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cleared  from  off  his  brow  while  they  talked  and 
jested  over  the  fragrance  of  the  new  wine  that 
streamed  from  cellars  and  yards,  and  even  from  an 
old  church,  and  of  the  rows  of  great  hogsheads 
through  which  they  were  obliged  to  wind. 

They  were  too  late  for  the  table  d’hote  and  seat¬ 
ed  themselves  at  a  little  table  alone  in  the  long 
room,  upon  which  was  placed  the  choicest  variety 
of  the  all-pervading  beverage. 

They  were  quite  prepared  to  rtigale  themselves 
with  the  years  vintage  after  scenting  it  from  afar 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  both  praised  the  bitter-sweet 
drink. 

“It  is  precisely  like  a  first  love,”  said  Valentine  ; 
“  but  you  must  be  careful,  Eugenie,  that  it  does  not 
go  to  your  head.” 

“  There  is  no  danger  at  my  age,”  she  replied, 
smiling ;  “  but  you  must  know  that,  after  the  custom 
of  old  ladie.s,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  little  nap 
after  luncheon,  and  to-day  it  will  stand  me  in  good 
stead.” 

After  she  had  retired  to  her  room,  he  remained 
in  the  dininir-hall  alone,  the  wine  bearing  him  good 
company.  The  restless  anxiety  of  the  morning  had 
entirely  departed.  Of  what  was  to  come  he  gave 
himself  no  thought,  and  the  voice  of  his  good  angel 
whispered  sweetly  that  his  fate  was  in  the  hands  of 
friendly  gwls.  lie  glanced  around  to  see  that  he 
was  unobserved,  and  then  drank  hastily  from  Eu- 
gdnic's  gla.«s,  in  the  innocent  superstition  that  he 
could  thereby  divine  her  thoughts.  But  when  he 
remained  without  any  sudden  revelation,  ho  com¬ 
forted  himself  by  saying  that  she  was  doubtless  at 
that  moment  sleeping,  and  so  not  thinking  at  all. 

He  pictured  her  lying  ufion  the  sofa,  the  little 
teet  crossed  and  her  head  sunk  on  her  shoulder.  A 
feeling  of  happiness  crept  over  him.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  must  steal  in,  kneel  by  the  sleeping  one,  and 
press  his  lips  to  her  hand.  But  hastily  shaking  off 
the  idea,  he  lit  his  cigar,  and  waited  patiently  for 
her  reappearance.  The  sweet  new  wine  seemed 
truly  enough  to  have  had  its  effect.  lie  waited 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  door  opened,  and  he 
saw  his  beautiful  companion  enter. 

“  Hood  morning,”  she  called  out.  “  IIow  long 
have  I  slept?  Verily  this  young  wine,  in  its  cradle, 
is  as  strong  as  a  god,  innocent  as  it  may  seem. 
Now  we  shall  arrive  too  late  to  see  those  beau¬ 
ties.” 

“  At  all  events,  not  too  early,”  he  answered, 
laughing. 

••  Remember  what  you  pledged  me  on  your  knight¬ 
ly  honor,”  she  thre.atened,  “  and  see  quickly  to  our 
departure.  What  a  heartle.ss  mother  I  am  !  In¬ 
stead  of  passing  my  boy’s  holiday  with  him,  I  travel 
round  the  world  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  old 
churches  and  new  wine.” 

Much  as  Valentine  hurried  their  departure,  it 
was  nevertheless  twilight  when  they  .ascended  the 
slight  elevation  that  approached  the  go.al  of  their 
excursion.  Slowly  the  carriage  rattled  over  the 
rough  stone  pavement,  and  a  fog  had  again  arisen, 
enveloping  all  the  country  around. 

Valentine  lifted  Eugiuue  out  of  the  ciirriage  as  it 
drew  up  at  the  inn,  and  they  passed  slowly  down 
the  street  that  led  to  the  Doctor’s.  She  saw  that  he 
was  no  little  moved,  and  really  pitied  him.  But  they 
were  even  now  ascending  the  stone  steps  that  led  to 
a  neat  little  house ;  the  bell  rang  and  the  door  was 
quickly  opened  by  a  thickset,  well-dressed  man, 
with  a  pair  of  great  gold  spectacles. 

“  Per  Bacco,”  cried  the  lively  little  man,  “  to 


what  do  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  so  soon  again  seeing 
you,  my  moat  excellent  friend.  I  hope  that  the  horse 
—  but  you  have  company  with  you,  as  I  now  per¬ 
ceive,  and  I  am  impolite  enough  not  to  bring  you 
into  ray  house,  first  of  all.  You  must  excuse  me, 
madame,  we  are  semi-barbarians  here  in  our  little 
nest  so  far  away  from  the  world.  I  beg,  in  the  most 
humble  manner,  that  you  will  do  my  poor  roof  this 
honor.  But  surely,  my  good  friend,  there  can  be 
nothing  wrong  with  AlmansorV  And  that  just  now 
you  should  find  me  at  home  alone !  My  daughters 
will  never  get  over  it,  that  to-day  — •  but  I  wdl  send 
to  the  village  for  them ;  yes,  I  have  t;lr"a  ly  sent 
for  them  and  expect  them  momentarily.  Here,  to 
the  left,  if  you  please !  The  passage  is  somewhat 
dark,  —  walk  in  here,  I  beg,  most  honored  guests.” 

They  followed  the  vivacious  man  into  the  room 
which  he  threw  open  for  them.  There  stood  a  t.able 
laid  with  four  plates,  some  cold  dishes,  and  a  flask  of 
the  new  wine,  while  the  last  glimmering  rays  of  day¬ 
light  shone  in  at  the  window. 

“  Only  see !  this  is  what  one  gets  from  one’s  chil¬ 
dren.  They  run  away  and  leave  their  papa  to  eat 
supper  .alone,  —  he  will  play  them  a  trick,  and  they 
shall  find  empty  dishes  when  they  return.  But  wretch 
that  I  am  !  1  do  not  consider  that  all  this  is  not  or¬ 
dered  as  it  should  be  for  such  honored  guests,  and 
the  maid  is  gone  after  the  children,  and  I  have  no 
one,  —  but  at  Ic.ast  take  a  chair,  and  relieve  your¬ 
self  of  your  hat  and  mantle,  —  heartily  welcome 

to  L - !  And  now  speak  up,  my  friend,  the 

horse  —  ?  ” 

“  I  can  put  you  completely  at  rest  concerning 
him,  Doctor.  His  transcendent  qualities  now  for 
the  first  time  shine  forth  in  their  true  brilliancy, 
since  he  has  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  my  attianced 
wife,  —  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you.” 

Eugenie  turned  towards  the  petrified  little  host. 
She  had  a  word  for  Valentine  on  her  tongue’s  end, 
but  it  remained  unspoken,  an<l  only  a  rapid  look 
punished  him  for  this  absolute  breach  of  faith. 

It  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  Doctor  h.id 
had  his  suspicions  that  yesterday’s  visit  did  not 
wholly  concern  the  horse.  At  all  events,  he  stam¬ 
mered  out  his  congratulations,  amidst  a  profusion  of 
hows  .and  thanks  to  Valentine  for  the  honor  he  had 
accorded  to  him.  However,  he  soon  regained  his 
usual  jovial  serenity,  and  said  :  “  This  is  what  I  call 
double-dealing  and  false  fiiendshij),  you  deceitful 
m<an  !  That  he  who  yesterday  in  this  very  spot  in¬ 
veighed  so  bitterly  against  matrimony, — that  such 
an  one  should  to-day  introduce  his  betrothed ! 
Verily,  what  has  happened  to  convert  the  heathen  ? 
your  pardon,  most  gracious  lady.” 

Valentine  laughed.  “No,  Doctor,”  he  said,  “yon 
yourself  are  res{)onsible  that  my  heresy  of  yesterday 
is  at  an  end  to-day ;  or  at  le.ast  your  Almansor. 
For,  as  I  appeared  this  morning  iqMjn  the  noble 
steed  before  my  Eugenie’s  window,  her  heart  melt¬ 
ed,  and  she  confessed  herself  conquered.  I  had 
scarcely  recovered  my  senses  from  the  unexjjected 
joy  of  victory  than  I  insisted  that  we  should  declare 
our  engagement  to  no  one  before  yourself ;  so  we 
got  into  a  carriage  and  drove  directly  here.  So 
now  embrace  your  overjoyed  and  grateful  friend.” 

“I  declare,”  cried  the  Doctor,  “I  have  had  man¬ 
ifold  vexations  arising  from  my  love  of  horses,  but 
they  are  all  far  outweighed  by  this  master-stroke 
of  my  brave  Almansor.  Yes,  fairest  lady,  you  must 
not  be  angry  that  j  our  lover  has  betrayed  your  se¬ 
cret.  I  honor  you  all  the  more  that  you  have  com¬ 
prehended  that  a  man  is  only  first  a  man  when  upon 
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a  horse.  Now  just  leave  it  to  me,  —  I  have  my  eye 
over  all  the  country  up  and  down,  —  and  if  any¬ 
where  I  catch  sight  of  a  horse  that  is  worthy  to 
gallm  by  Alniansor's  side  —  " 

“  Then  it  is  mine,  —  your  hand  upon  it.  Doctor, 
and  the  first  ride  with  my  wife  you  accompany 
us.” 

“  Agreed,”  and  the  little  man  shook  the  proffered 
hand  vehemently ;  “  where  can  they  be  loitering,  the 
vixens  !  now,  when  we  are  ready  to  celebrate  in  the 
happiest  manner  the  ceremony  of  betrothal.” 

“  Are  your  daughters  visiting  somewhere  in  the 
town  ?  ”  inquired  Eugenie. 

They  were  invited  to  keep  the  vintage  this 
autumn  at  one  of  my  old  friend’s,  who  has  daughters 
also,  and  I  suspected  that  a  little  ball  was  intended, 
so  I  exerted  my  authority  in  the  most  positive  man¬ 
ner,  and  ordered  them  to  come  home  this  evening  ; 
for  they  have  never  danced  at  the  vintage  that  they 
have  nut  come  home  with  a  cold.  The  disobedient 
creatures !  It  would  be  all  right,  their  being  diso¬ 
bedient  to  me,  if  they  would  only  return  to  entertain 
my  illustrious  guests.  Stay,  I  will  send  for  them 
instantly.  Here,  Heinrich,”  he  called  to  a  servant 
he  caught  sight  of  through  the  window ;  “  run  quickly 
over  to  Kitzinger's  gardens  and  tell  Margaretha  to 
bring  home  the  young  ladies  immediately.  There, 
you  see,”  he  said  turning  to  the  pair  who  sat  near 
him,  but  never  once  glanced  at  each  other,  “  that  is 
all  the  respect  a  father  enjoys.  Bring  up  your 
children  better  than  that  If  their  poor  mother  was 
only  still  alive  !  ” 

Eugenie  reddened  and  was  silent,  while  'N'alen- 
tine  spoke  :  “  Stay,  my  dear  Doctor;  you  need  not 
disturb  the  young  ladies  in  their  festivities  at  your 
friend’s.  I  have  told  this  lady  so  much  about  yOUr 
three  beautiful  daughters  that  she  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  L -  without  seeing  them,  but  to¬ 

morrow  will  be  time  enough,  for  the  moon  on  which 
I  had  relied  on  returning  seems  to  be  going  down, 
and  we  can  find  excellent  lodgings  at  the  Crown 
Inn.” 

I  “  Valentine,”  said  the  lady,  “you  know  what  you 
I  promised  me  !  ” 

“  Only  listen.  Doctor !  I  too  will  complain  of 
breach  of  promise.  Eugenie,  did  you  not  promise  me 
to  use  the  ‘  Thou,’  even  if  we  have  not  yet  pledged 
ourselves  in  due  form  ?  ” 

“  You  can  easily  do  it  now,”  cried  the  master  ef 
the  house ;  “  there  is  only  new  wine  upon  the  table, 
but  in  the  cellar  —  ” 

“  Spare  yourself  the  trouble,  my  old  friend.  Is 
not  the  new  wine  as  sweet  and  penetrating  and  in¬ 
toxicating  as  the  first  love  of  our  youth  ?  and  in 
truth,  the  lady  who  sits  before  you.  Doctor,  has 
been  my  idol  since  the  time  1  walked  around  with 
my  student  portfolio ;  and  though  life  has  separated 
us,  ‘  The  old  love  does  not  rust  ’  say  the  people, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Thus  we  will  pledge  the  sacred  ‘  Thou  ’  in  nothing 
save  this  new  wine.  Pour  it  out.  Doctor  !  ” 

He  had  sprung  up,  and  now  advanced  to  Eugenie 
with  two  filled  glasses.  She  sat  upon  the  sofa 
blushing ;  her  eyes  sank,  and  a  maidenly  confusion 
lay  upon  her  lips.  She  attempted  to  speak,  but  ut¬ 
tered  no  word. 

Mechanically  she  took  the  glass.  He  kneeled 
before  her,  and,  in  the  good  old  student  fashion, 
passed  his  arm  through  hers  and  drained  his  glass; 
she  scarcely  sipped  hers,  —  he  threw  the  remainder 
away,  and  then  —  she  not  daring  to  oppose  him  — 
kissM  her  on  the  lips. 


“  There  I  that  is  all  right,”  said  the  Doctor ;  “  and 
you  need  not  blush  so,  lovely  bride,  that  an  old  boy 
such  as  I  am  witness  to  the  solemn  transaction  ;  and 
1  beg,  as  a  reward  for  my  good  services,  I  may  be 
invited  to  the  wedding.” 

Valentine  nodded  sdently,  and  stood  for  some  time 
quietly  before  Eugenie,  looking  down  at  her.  “  My 
dear  I)octor,”  he  ^gan,  “  you  must  have  patience 
with  us  foolish  people.  It  is  no  slight  thing  to  become 
engaged  so  suddenly  as  we  have,  for  you  must  know 
my  ladylove  here  tormented  me  so  with  her  roguery 
and  unkind  speeches  that  I,  an  honest  boy,  became 
perfectly  dumb  and  stupid.  First,  long  years  ^o 
in  her  mother’s  house,  when  I  came  near  plunging 
in  the  water  to  cool  my  wounds,  and  again  just  now 
when  we  met  after  our  long  separation.  How  many 
times,  when  I  had  summoned  up  my  courage,  and 
the  most  solemn  avowal  trembled  on  my  lips,  she 
would  repel  it,  as  in  the  olden  time,  by  a  jest  or  sar¬ 
casm.  And  who  knows  when  it  would  have  hap¬ 
pened,  my  dear  Doctor,  without  yon '!  But  now  she 
IS  wholly  altered,  and  you  would  never  imagine  what 
art  and  coquetry  lie  lieneath  those  fjuiet  eyelids.” 

“  You  do  me  injustice,”  she  answered,  as  she  raised 
her  lovely  moist  eyes.  “  It  is  only  natural  that  I 
should  not  feel  as  much  at  home  here  as  you 
do.” 

“  And  whose  fault  is  that  except  mine?”  cried  the 
Doctor ;  “  or  rather  those  disobedient  maidens  who 
leave  me  to  perform  all  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
Well,  where  are  they  ?  ”  he  asked  of  a  maid-  who 
had  just  entered,  “  why  do  you  not  bring  them  with 
you,  Margaretha  ?  ” 

“  The  lady  and  gentleman  begged  so  hard  that 
the  young  ladies  might  stay,”  answered  the  servant 
as  she  scanned  the  strangers  with  wide-open  eyes. 
“  They  would  see  that  they  did  not  dance  too  much, 
and  Miss  Clara  thought  if  I  told  their  father 
how  —  ” 

“  That  will  do,”  shouted  the  Doctor ;  “  they  shall 
come  this  instant.” 

“  No,  Doctor,  I  beseech  you,”  interceded  Fu- 
genie ;  “  we  should  not  dare  take  such  a  load  as 
this  on  our  consciences.” 

“Heaven  forefend!”  Valentine  chimed  in 
quickly.  “  To-morrow  will  be  time  enough.” 

“  Shall  we  not  at  least  go  after  the  ill-mannered 
children  ?  ”  proposed  the  Doctor.  “  What  do  you 
say  to  a  dance  ‘f  ” 

“  Excuse  us,”  answered  Valentine ;  “  we  are  entire 
strangers  to  your  friend,  and  would  much  rather  stay 
a  little  longer  here  with  you,  —  would  we  not, 
Eugdnie  ?  ” 

She  nodded  assent. 

The  old  host  leaped  up,  and  declared  time  and 
time  and  a^ain  that  nothin"  in  years  had  given  him 
so  much  pleasure.  And  then,  much  as  the  guests 
protested,  the  old  maid  must  bring  up  from  cellar 
and  kiuhen  the  best  the  house  afforded. 

As  they  sat  together  in  friendly  conversation, every 
now  and  then  the  host  would  say  in  a  satisfied  tone : 
“  If  iny  maidens  only  knew  what  they  are  missin" 
by  their  disobedience.”  Whereupon  Valentine  would 
look  at  Eugenie  and  smile. 

But  she  had  now  regained  her  wonted  self-posses¬ 
sion,  and  assented  to  whatever  Valentine  said  con¬ 
cerning  their  future,  and  adapted  herself  to  her  role 
in  the  best  manner  possible. 

As  the  clock  struck  ten  she  rose:  “We  cannot 
very  well  wait  for  your  daughters  to-night,  but  to¬ 
morrow  if  they  are  rested  from  their  dance  we  will 
call  again.” 
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“  I  do  not  dare  detain  yon,”  answered  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “  for  I  do  not  believe  they  will  come  home 
til  I  myself  go  after  them.  This  is  the  way  they 
abuse  the  old  man  !  But  I  will  forgive  them  to-day, 
for  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  you  entirely 
to  myself.  Only  I  will  expect  you  to  keep  your 
promise  to-morrow.  Perhaps  you  will  understand 
my  weakness  a  little  when  you  see  those  naughty 
children.”  They  then  departed,  the  Doctor  aceeni- 
panying  his  guests  to  the  inn-door.  ' 

Without  exchanging  a  word,  they  followed  a 
waiter  who  went  before  with  a  light.  He  opened 
two  rooms  near  each  other,  and  wished  them  a  re¬ 
spectful  good  night 

Valentine  otl'ered  Eugdnie  his  hand.  She  pressed 
it  softly,  and,  looking  up  at  him  composedly,  said  : 
“  Pleasant  slumbers !  1  will  sec  you  again  in  the 
morning.”  She  then  vanished  into  her  own  room, 
closing  the  door  after  her. 

After  considerable  time,  when  he  bad  gone  Into 
his  apartment  also,  he  tapped  on  the  door  that  sep¬ 
arated  it  from  Eugenie’s. 

“  Eugdnie,”  he  called  softly. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  came  the  answer  from  within. 

“  The  good  night  you  gave  me  was  contrary  to 
our  agreement.” 

“  Contrary  to  what  ?  ” 

“  To  that  which  we  have  solemnly  pledged  in  the 
new  wine.” 

“  I  think  we  have  played  comedy  long  enough. 
I  did  it  because  I  thought  it  belonged  to  my  ro/e.” 

“  But  will  you  not  let  it  pass  tor  sober  earnest. 
It  was  a  solemn  transaction,  after  all,  completed  in 
the  presence  of  a  witness.” 

“Well,  then  let  it  pass,  my  friend,  —  pleasant 
slumbers !  Good  night.” 

But  no  movement  betrayed  her  retreat  from  the 
door. 

And  again,  after  a  pause,  he  spoke  :  — 

“And  the  other,  —  may  it  be  sober  earnest  too  ?  ” 
“  What  other  ?  ” 

“  All,  I  mean  all !  ” 

“  All  is  a  little  too  much.” 

“  Eugdnie !  ” 

“  My  friend !  ” 

“  Is  it  really  too  much  for  you  ?  —  that  will  alone 
give  back  to  me  the  life  that  you  have  taken  away 
a  thousand  times.” 

“  Had  I  considered  —  ” 

“  But  will  you  not  consider  now  ?  O  Eugenie, 
say  that  I  may  kneel  at  your  feet ;  only  open  the 
door ! ” 

“  Gently,  my  friend !  You  certainly  deserve  to 
be  a  little  punished.  Why  ?  Because,  is  It  knightly 
bravery  to  besiege  a  poor  woman  behind  dosed 
doors?  I  wager  you  have  extinguished  the  light,  so 
as  to  get  up  your  courage.  If  you  really  loved  me, 
would  you  have  to  call  the  shadowy  night  to  your 
aid  ?  For  shame,  my  poor  hero !  I  will  confess 
now,  however,  that  I  have  an  ancient  grudge  against 
you.” 

“  Are  you  joking,  Eugenie  ?  ” 

“  I  speak  in  sober  earnest.  In  the  old  times,  why 
were  you  not  at  least  as  ingenious  if  not  so  coura¬ 
geous  as  now?  Was  there  no  dour  t/ien  through 
which  you  might  have  besought  what  is  now  too 
late  ?  ” 

“  Too  late  ?  No,  Eugdnie.  Where  are  the  years 
between  then  and  now  ?  A  timid  boy  as  then,  I 
now  stand  praying  in  the  outer  darkness  for  one 
beam  from  your  eyes.  And  can  you  let  me  lan¬ 
guish  without  ?  ” 


He  waited  long  for  an  answer.  All  at  once  the 
door  opened  noiselessly.  There  she  stood  before 
him.  He  could  see  by  her  eyes  that  she  had  been 
weeping,  although  they  now  smiled  upon  him. 

“  Only  one  kiss,  dear,”  she  said,  “  as  a  sign  you 
forplve  me  for  all  I  have  made  you  suffer  !  ” 

He  threw  his  arms  around  her ;  and,  stroking  his 
forehead  softly,  she  continued :  “  Here  are  wrinkles, 
but  our  /learls  are  free  from  them,  are  they  not  ? 
And  to-morrow  we  will  begin  where  so  long  ago 
we  were  interrupted.” 

He  kissed  her  passionately  ;  together  they  walked 
towards  the  window.  The  moon  had  penetrated 
through  the  fog,  and  a  gentle  breeze  was  rising  that 
wafted  the  fragrance  of  the  new  wine  through  the 
room. 

“  Let  us  go  back  to-night,  dearest,”  she  plead. 

“  How  can  I  think  ef  sleep,  and  the  night  is  so 
beautiful.  While  you  order  the  carriage,  I  will  I 
write  a  note  to  the  Doetbr  that  he  may  not  expect 
us  to-morrow.  Valentine,  can  it  be  really  true  that 
we  have  at  last  spoken  what  we  have  so  long 
known  ? ”  j 
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“  Wh.\t  a  noble  beginning !  ”  cried  Rossini,  hum¬ 
ming  the  first  bars  of  one  of  Haydn’s  quartets. 

“  What  spirit !  what  grace !  They  are  charming 
works,  these  ituartets.  How  lovingly  the  instru¬ 
ments  converse  with  one  another.  And  what  subtle 
modulations!  All  great  composers  have  beautiful 
modulations;  but  Haydn’s  always  have  a  special 
and  peculiar  charm  for  me.” 

“  Surely  you  had  never  heard  them  in  Italy  ?  ” 

“Yes,  at  Bologna,  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  got 
together  a  string-quartet  in  which  I  played  tenor. 
The  first  fiddle  had  very  few  things  of  Haydn’s ; 
but  I  was  always  boring  him  to  get  more,  so  by 
degrees  I  got  to  know  a  goo<l  number  of  them.  I  ' 
studied  Haydn  with  great  ardor  at  that  time.  You 
should  have  been  in  Bolc^na  when  I  conducted  the 
Creation  at  the  Liceo.  I  would  n’t  let  the  perform¬ 
ers  pass  over  a  single  thing,  for  I  knew  every  note  i 
by  heart.  I  also  got  up  the  Seasons,  when  I  gave 
up  the  Liceo  to  be  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts.” 

“  There ’s  more  invention,  perhaps,  in  the  Seasons 
than  the  Creation  ;  but  then  they  offer  more  scope 
for  variety.” 

“  Maybe,”  answered  Ros.dni ;  “  but  there  is  a 
certain  lofty  tone  running  through  the  Creation 

which  makes  me  prefer  it.  How  fine  this  air  is - , 

and  the  chorus  in  B  flat,  and  Raphael’s  air,”  humming 
the  beginning  of  each  ;  “  and  what  a  wonderful  bit 
of  instrumentation  the  chaos  is !  Nothing  clings  to 
one  like  the  Impressions  of  youth.  I  knew  an  Ital¬ 
ian  in  Vienna  called  Calpani,  who  had  been  there 
for  years,  and  was  very  intimate  with  Haydn.  He 
was  never  tired  of  talking  about  the  kind-hearted¬ 
ness  and  modesty  of  the  old  master.” 

“  I  never  caught  sight  of  one  of  his  operas.  But 
is  there  much  In  them  ?  ” 

“  No !  I  looked  them  through  in  Vienna,  with  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Haydn’s,  who  boasted  that 
he  possessed  all  his  compositions.  They  are  unim¬ 
portant  works,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  great 
composer.  He  must  have  written  them  at  an  early 
period,  for  Prince  Esterhazy  and  his  singers.  But 
do  you  know  his  cantata  Ariadne  f” 

“  I  played  it  through  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  never 
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heard  it,  and  don’t  remember  any  of  it,”  I  answered, 
somewhat  ashamed. 

“  Except  the  Oratorios,  I  like  it  best  of  Haydn’s 
vocal  compositions.  The  adagio  is  very  beautiful,” 
said  Rossini,  and  began  to  sing  part  of  it. 

“  You,  I  declare,  know  more  about  our  German 
composers  than  I  do  myself,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
he  jealous.  Do  you  know  as  much  about  the  old 
Italians  ?  ” 

“  I  have  read  through  a  great  many  of  them.” 

“  Many  of  Paisiello's  operas  ?  ” 

“  When  I  was  a  boy  they  had  already  nearly  van¬ 
ished  from  the  stage.  Generali,  Fioravanti,  Paer, 
and,  above  all,  Simon  Mair,  were  the  order  of  the  day.” 

“  Do  you  like  Paisiello  ?  ” 

“  Pleasant  music,  but  not  remarkable  either  for 
harmony  or  melody.  It  never  interested  me  much. 
His  principle  was  to  compose  a  whole  piece  on  one 
short  subject,  consequently  there  was  but  little  life 
in  it,  and  scarcely  any  dramatic  ellect.” 

“  You  knew  him  personally  V  ” 

“  1  saw  him  in  Naples,  alter  his  return  from  Paris, 
where  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  Napoleon 
was  very  fond  of  his  music,  and  Paisiello  used  to 
boast  about  it  in  the  most  naive  way,  telling  every¬ 
body  that  the  great  Emperor  liked  his  music  so  much 
because  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  thinking  of  other 
things.  A  strange  compliment !  But  every  time 
has  its  ta.ste,  and  his  soft  music  used  to  be  immensely 
admired.” 

'•  Was  he  an  interesting  man  ?  ” 

“  He  was  a  hnc-looking  fellow,  almost  imixtslng; 
but  utterly  uneducated,  and  insignlQcant  beyond 
anything.  You  should  have  seen  his  letters !  I 
don’t  mean  the  handwriting,  nor  the  spelling;  I 
p^s  over  that :  but  the  clumsy  manner  of  expressing 
himself,  and  the  platitude  of  his  thoughts,  are  beyond 
conception !  Cimarosa  was  very  different ;  a  relined 
and  intellectual  mind.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
his  V  ” 

“  The  Matrimonio,  of  course ;  and  I  have  looked 
through  the  Orazii” 

”  There  is  not  much  in  the  later  ones ;  but  there 
is  an  opera  buffa  of  his,  Le  Trainc  Delune,  which  is 
capital.” 

“  Better  than  the  Matrimonio  ?  ” 

“  Incomparably  greater.  The  finale  to  the  second 
act  (almost  too  goo<l  for  a  last  finale)  is  quite  a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  Unfortunately,  the  libretto  is  wretched,  — 
Then  I  remember  an  air  in  his  oratorio  of  Imaco, 
one  p;is3age  of  which,  as  to  harmony,  is  very  striking 
and  dramatic.  A  pure  inspiration,  too ;  for,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  you  know,  he  was  not  great  in  harmony.” 

“  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  Germany  to  get  hold  of 
the  works  of  these  composers.  One  would  have  to 
spend  a  year  in  Italy  for  the  express  purpose. 
There  must  be  wonderful  treasures  in  the  library  of 
the  Conservatorium  at  Naples.” 

“  An  immense  quantity.  All  Ciraarosa’s  manu¬ 
scripts  must  be  there.  They  once  belonged  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Gonsalvi,  who  had  quite  a  passion  for  Cimarosa. 
One  could  not  give  him  a  greater  treat  than  to  sing 
him  something  of  his  favorite’s.  1  often  did  this 
while  in  Rome,  and  he  was  always  most  thankful.” 

And  your  own  manuscripts,  maestro ;  is  it  true 
that  you  have  hardly  any  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  note.” 

“  But  where  on  earth  are  they  ?  ” 

*'  Heaven  knows  !  I  had  the  right  to  demand  them 
from  the  copyist  after  a  year,  but  I  never  did  so. 
Some  may  be  in  Naples,  some  are  in  Paris ;  the  rest 
I  know  nothing  about.” 

1 


“Haven’t  you  kept  even  your  studies  with 
Mattel  ?  ” 

“  I  kept  them  many  years ;  but  once,  when  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Bologna,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  found, 
—  thrown  away,  or  stolen,  or  perhaps  sold  for  waste 
paper,” 

“  Perhaps  you  have  not  got  printed  scores  or  ar¬ 
rangements  of  your  operas  V  ”  said  I,  with  a  smile. 

“  What  would  be  the  good  of  them?  For  years 
past  I  have 'had  no  music  at  my  house.  Surely  I 
don’t  want  to  study  them.” 

“  And  how  about  the  opera  of  Ilermione,  which 
one  of  your  biographers  says  you  are  hoarding  up 
for  posterity  ?  ” 

“  With  the  others  ?  ” 

“  You  once  before  spoke  to  me  about  this  opera, 
and  said  that  you  had  made  it  too  dramatic,  and 
that  it  was  a  failure.” 

“  ()uite  true,”  said  Rossini,  cheerfully ;  “  it  was 
most  wearisome.” 

“  Had  it  no  airs,  or  finales ;  none  of  those  things 
that  you  generally  captivate  people  with  ?  ” 

“  Very  kind  of  you ;  but  there  was  really  nothing 
in  it  but  recitative  and  declamation.  I  put  in  one 
cavatina  for  David,  that  the  poor  thing  might  have 
something  to  sing.  That  became  known,  and  I  dare 
say  you  have  heard  it  It  begins  like  this”:  and 
here  he  sang  the  air. 

■  'ij: 

IV. 

DuuiXd  September,  my  old  friend,  Neukomm. 
came  to  Trouville.  He  wished  to  see  Rossini,  and, 
though  they  hail  not  met  tor  twenty-five  years, 
Ross^i  remembered  that  Neukomm  had  shown  him 
how  to  make  an  .Eolian  harp  for  the  Duchess  of 
^'audemont,  and  had  had  several  made  on  the  estate 
of  his  friend  Aguado.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  them 
together.  I  had  told  Rossini  a  great  deal  about 
Neukomm ;  especially  about  his  wonderful  activity  ; 
and  he  began  about  it  at  once  — 

“Always  at  work,  I  hear.  Signor  Cavaliere.” 

“  When  I  can’t  do  any  more  work,”  answered 
Neukomm,  “  I  hope  somebody  will  put  me  between 
six  planks  and  nail  them  up,  for  I  shall  not  care  to 
live  any  longer.” 

“  You  have  the  same  passion  for  industry  that  I 
always  had  for  idleness,”  cried  Rossini. 

“  Your  forty  operas  do  not  exactly  go  to  prove 
that,”  returned  Neukomm. 

“  Ah,  that  is  a  long  time  ago.  But  in  this  world 
one  really  ought  to  have  one’s  nerves  made  of 
string,”  said  the  maestro,  rather  seriously.  “  But 
enough  of  that.  You  have  travelled  a  great  deal, 
even  to  Brazil,  —  have  n’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  was  Court  Capellmeistcr  at  the  court  of 
Don  Pedro,  who  was  a  great  amateur,  and  even 
dabbled  in  composition  himself.” 

“  I  know  something  about  that,”  said  Rossini. 
“  He  was  kind  enough  once  to  send  me  an  Order. 
When  he  came  to  Paris,  —  rather  against  his  will, 

I  thanked  him  for  it,  and  offered  to  get  some  of  his 
compositions  performed  at  the  Italian  Opera,  to 
which  he  gladly  consented. 

“  He  would  have  conducted  them  himself,  if  you 
had  asked  him,”  threw  in  Neukomm. 

“  Impossible !  He  sent  me  a  cavatina,  which  I 
got  copied  out  after  adding  a  few  trombone  notes  to 
it.  It  was  very  well  performed  —  and  with  tolera¬ 
ble  applause  —  at  a  concert  at  the  Opera-house,  and 
Don  Pedro  seemed  to  enjoy  it  immensely  in  his  box ; 
at  least,  he  thanked  me  most  warmly.” 
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To  complete  this  little  anecdote,  I  must  add  that 
speaking  of  it  to  Countess  B.,  she  said, — 

“  I  perfectly  remember  that  evening,  for  Don 
Pedro  came  here  after  the  concert,  and  seemed  quite 
excited.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  been  so 
pleased  in  his  life  —  which,  from  a  man  who  had 
just  lost  a  kingdom,  seemed  strange  enough.” 


SCOTCH  PEARLS. 

Scotch  pearls  have  again  come  into  fashion. 
The  revival  of  the  public  taste  in  their  favor  may 
be  attributed,  partly  to  the  recent  failure  of  the 
Manaar  fisheries  in  Ceylon,  partly  to  the  cheapness 
of  the  western  gem,  and  in  some  measure,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  large  (juantities  of  Scottish  pearls 
have  been  purchased  by  (^ueen  Victoria  and  the 
I  Empress  Eugenie.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  these 
pearls  were  scarce  and  lightly  esteemed;  but,  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  a  German  ^lerchant,  and  the 
care  taken  by  him  to  select  and  e.\hibit  the  best 
specimens,  the  trade,  which  had  languished  for 
about  a  century,  has  very  largely  revived,  and  is 
now  recognized  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  dealer  in  precious  stones. 

People  are  so  much  accustomed,  when  pearls  are 
spoken  of,  to  picture  to  themselves  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  its  swart  eastern  divers,  that  they  rarely  think 
of  the  produce  of  their  own  shores,  or  imagine  that 
the  fine,  delicate,  pink-hued  treasures  which  they 
admire  in  the  windows  of  the  jewellers,  have  been 
fished  up  out  of  their  own  native  rivers.  And  yet 
this  is  not  only  so,  but  the  practice  of  wading  in 
the  streams  to  fish  for  the  mussels  containing  the 
pearl  dates  back  almost  to  antiejuity.  Long  l^fore 
the  jeweller's  art  had  become  so  common  as  to  place 
ornaments  for  bodily  decoration  within  reach  of  the 
multitude,  pearls  of  great  size  and  beauty  were  to 
be  found  in  Scotland,  in  the  possession  of  the  hum¬ 
ble,  who,  though  they  could  not  fitil  to  admire  them, 
were  quite  ignorant  of  their  value.  Rather  more 
than  a  century  ago,  some  artist,  cunning  in  the 
detection  of  precious  stones,  proclaimed  their  worth, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  pearls  sprang  up  between  the 
bleak  north  of  Scotland  and  the  wealthy  marts  of 
the  English  metropolis.  The  fishing  was  confined 
to  Perthshire  and  one  or  two  counties  beyond  the 
Grampians  ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  the  industry  was 
'  at  the  head-waters  of  the  River  Tay. 

For  a  time  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay 
were  zealous,  and  pearls  worth  thousands  of  pounds 
were  sent  up  to  the  London  jewellers;  but  for  a 
hundred  years,  —  between  1761  and  1861,  —  either 
from  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  fishers,  or  from 
a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  the  shell-fish,  the  fish¬ 
eries  were  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  During  that 
long  interval,  Scotch  pearls,  which  had  Iwjfore  been 
plentiful,  were  only  to  be  found  in  certain  shops 
and  at  wide  intervals ;  or,  if  one  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  excellence  turned  up,  it  had  been  found  by 
accident  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  pearl  rivers  during 
a  more  than  ordinarily  dry  season.  So  matters  re¬ 
mained  until  about  1860.  Then,  a  German  gentle¬ 
man  travelling  in  Scotland  having  his  attention 
directed  to  some  gems  procured  in  the  northern 
streams,  was  struck  by  their  elegance  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tint  which  distinguished  them  notably  from 
pearls  of  the  East.  Himself  well  acijuainted  with 
precious  stones,  he  at  once  recognized  the  value  of 
the  Scotch  pearl,  and  the  important  place  it  might 
be  made  to  take  in  modern  jewelry.  Making  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  subject,  he  discovered  that  there  was 


at  that  time  only  one  known  pearl-fisher  in  all  Scot¬ 
land,  and  that  the  produce  of  his  exertions  did  not 
reach  the  jewellers,  but  was  sold  to  a  private  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  German  felt  persuaded  that  pearls 
were  to  be  found  in  considerable  abundance  in 
certain  Scotch  rivers,  and  that  all  that  was  requisite 
to  insure  a  large  supply,  was,  to  hold  out  some 
inducement  to  the  ]>oor  people  to  search  for  the 
mussels.  Full  of  his  project,  he  travelled  through 
the  districts  of  Tay,  Doon,  and  Don,  and  succeeded 
in  purchasing  from  the  poor  cottagers  a  great  many 
pearls,  which  they  had  fished  for  their  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  which  they  merely  kept  as  curiosities, 
not  esteeming  them  of  any  particular  value.  The 
price  given  for  the  gems  roused  their  cupidity,  and 
a  general  desire  fur  mussel  fishing  was  created,  —  a 
desire  which  rose  into  something  like  a  mania  when 
the  merchant  announced  that  he  would  purchase  as 
many  good  pearls  at  the  same  price,  as  could  be 
forwarded  to  him  through  the  post  to  Edinburgh. 

Before  he  completeil  his  circuit,  the  prospect  of 
large  and  easily-earned  gains  had  acted  like  a  charm 
upon  hundreds,  and  sent  them  to  the  rivers.  Those 
who  were  otherwise  employed  during  the  day,  de¬ 
voted  hours  of  the  long  summer  nights  to  diligent 
search  after  the  coveted  shells ;  while  boys  and  old 
persons,  who  had  no  regular  avocations,  waded  day 
after  day  where  there  was  promise  of  reward.  In 
the  course  of  a  short  time  pearls  of  all  kinds  — 
good,  bad,  and  indift'erent  —  began  to  flow  in  upon 
the  originator  of  the  idea,  from  Ayrshire,  from 
Perthshire,  and  from  Highland  regions  far  beyond 
the  Grampians.  He  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
a  collection  which,  for  richness  and  variety,  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  A  trade  in  this  class  of 
gems  was  opened ;  the  patronage  of  royalty  was 
obtained;  and  once  again  Scotch  pearls  became 
known. 

The  principal  rivers  in  which  the  pearl- mussel  is 
found,  are  the  Tay,  the  Don,  the  Teith,  the  Forth, 
the  Ythan,  the  Doon,  the  Spey,  the  Ugie,  and  the 
Earn.  The  shell-fish  in  the  smaller  of  these  streams 
have  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  severe  spoliation 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected ;  but  in  the 
classic  Doon  of  Burns  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Tay,  the  fishings  still  yield  profitable  results.  When 
the  yield  of  pearl-mussels  was  at  its  highest,  and 
public  attention  was  largely  directed  to  the  subject, 
a  theory  was  advanced  to  the  cfl'ect  that  the  shell¬ 
fish  in  which  the  pearl  grows,  was  only  to  be  found 
in  rivers  whose  sources  were  in  Icchs  ;  but  this  was 
easily  refuted  by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  pearl 
rivers  are  known  not  to  issue  from  lakes. 

This  point  set  at  rest,  it  was  next  thought  that 
the  headquarters,  so  to  speak,  of  the  much-prized 
mussel,  was  in  the  lochs,  and  that  the  rivei^  con¬ 
tained  only  a  comparatively  small  number  that  had 
been  swept  downward,  and  gradually  accumulated 
at  the  elbows  of  the  streams.  The  latter  supjiosi- 
tion  was  strengthened  in  consequence  of  a  number 
of  pearls  having  been  accidentally  discovered  in 
Loch  Venachar.  Dredging  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  test  the  truth  of  the  new  theory,  but  they 
ended  in  failure.  Very  few  mussels  were  found, 
and  those  were  so  much  scattered,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  were  so  covered  with  mud,  as  to  make  the 
toil  of  search  heavy  and  the  reward  light.  The 
hojie  of  finding  large  beds  of  the  valuable  shell-fish 
in  the  lakes  was  abandoned,  and  operations  were 
confined  to  the  rivers. 

The  mode  of  fishing  is  primitive  in  its  simplicity. 
No  expense  is  incurred,  no  instruments  are  required. 
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There  b  no  mystery  in  the  craft.  Nothinf;  is  need¬ 
ed  but  patience.  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
rewarded  indiscriminately ;  for  skill  does  not  avail 
To  search  the  bed  of  the  stream  until  a  collection 
of  the  mussels  is  dbcovered,  is  the  first  care ;  and 
this  is  often  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  work.  If 
these  fresh-water  shell-hsh  lay  in  such  extensive 
clusters  as  their  brethren  of  the  salt  water,  a  bank 
of  them  might  be  easily  lighted  upon,  but  they  con¬ 
gregate  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  and  if  the 
river  have  a  muddy  bottom  the  search  is  almost 
hopeless.  Once  discovered,  however,  the  operation 
of  fishing  them  out  is  easy.  The  fisher  wades  into 
the  river,  armed  with  a  long  stick,  one  end  of  which 
has  a  simple  slit  in  it  made  by  a  knife.  This  stick 
he  pokes  down  among  the  shells,  and  brings  them 
up  firmly  wedged  in  the  slit.  He  tosses  the  shells 
ashore  as  he  gets  them,  and  usually  does  cot  leave 
off  until  he  has  amassed  a  goodly  heap.  Sometimes 
he  has  only  to  wade  above  the  knees,  and  can  pick 
up  the  mussels  by  stooping ;  but  more  frequently 
the  water  covers  his  hips,  and  at  times  he  is  im¬ 
mersed  almost  to  the  armpits;  on  which  occasions 
he  must  dive  with  his  head  below  the  current.  On 
some  of  the  streams  the  people  have  hit  on  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  raking  the  bed  with  a  large  iron  rake 
and  bringing  the  mussels  ashore ;  but  the  cleft  stick 
is  the  popular  way. 

When  the  fisher  has  collected  shells  enough  to 
try  his  luck  with,  he  proceeds  to  open  them.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  carries  the  musseb  home  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  leisurely ;  but  more  frequently,  if  the  day  be 
not  too  far  upon  the  wane,  he  contents  himself  with 
searching  for  the  spoil  upon  the  river  bank.  Those 
who  can  afford  a  knife,  make  use  of  it  to  force  open 
the  shell ;  others,  who  have  none,  perform  the  oper¬ 
ation  deftly  with  a  shell  sharpened  for  the  purpose. 
This  way  has  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  there  b 
less  risk  of  scratching  the  pearl,  should  there  be  one 
inside.  The  fisher  reckons  himself  unlucky,  if  he 
open  a  hundred  shells  without  finding  a  pearl. 
Many  a  time,  however,  this  happens,  and  he  goes 
home  deploring  a  lost  day.  The  fttes  may  be 
against  him  for  a  whole  week.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  or  second  fish  he  opens  may  reward  his  la¬ 
bor.  Frequently  the  toiler  finds  a  dozen  pearls,  not 
one  of  which  is  of  any  value,  by  reason  of  bad  color, 
bad  shape,  or  some  other  defect.  Speaking  roughly, 
it  may  be  estimated  that  about  one  pearl  in  a  dozen 
brings  a  profit  to  the  finder;  and  that  that  one 
pearl  b  to  be  found  in  every  fortieth  shell.  The 
chances  of  the  pearl- searcher  are  about  equal  to 
those  of  the  gold-digger,  and  many  who  start  e^erly 
on  the  quest  are  soon  disheartened.  Perseverance 
and  dogged  determination  seldom  fail  in  the  long 
run  t#  realize  modest  expectations. 

The  mussels  taken  from  a  shingly  or  rocky  be<I 
are  much  more  productive  in  pearls  than  those  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sand.  Hence  the  experienced  fisher 
does  not  usually  waste  his  time  in  probing  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  if  he  “  hit  ”  sand,  goes  elsewhere  in  search 
of  gravel.  For  a  similar  reason  he  shuns  muddy 
bottoms,  because,  though  he  may  get  plenty  of 
pearls  there,  they  are  too  much  dbcolorcd.  Natu¬ 
ralists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  age  at  which 
the  mussels  begin  to  grow  the  pearl,  but  it  is  always 
when  they  have  attained  to  maturity  and  never  dur¬ 
ing  adolescence.  The  accustomed  operator  discards 
the  young  mollusc,  and  saves  himself  much  unne¬ 
cessary  trouble. 

Scotch  pearls  can  never  become  a  substitute  for 
true  pearls  of  the  East;  but  their  discovery  in  abun¬ 
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dance  has  given  a  new  ornament  to  the  community, 
and  has  furnished  a  substitute  for  Eastern  pearls 
far  more  beautiful  and  precious  than  the  dingy  imi¬ 
tations  in  paste. 


.MR.  PUNCH  AND  GENERAL  GRANT. 

“Mr.  Presidkxt-ei.ect,  Ulysses  Grant,  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  congratulate  you. 
Sir,  and  the  great  American  Nation,  upon  your  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  throne  of  King  George  Wasiiingtrn, 
and,  in  this  goblet  of  driest  champagne,  I  wish  you 
a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  reign,”  said  Mr. 
Pinch. 

“  Festive  cuss !”  said  General  Grant,  smiling. 

“  Your  name,  my  Ulysses,”  said  Mr.  Pcnch, 
pensively,  “  appears  to  me  to  be  of  good  augury  for 
yourself  and  country.” 

“  Defy  omens.”  ^ 

“  Man  of  brevity  (which  is  the  soul  of  wit),  not  to 
say  of  silence  (which  is  golden),  you  are  right. 

'  And  I,  too,  hold  hrr  General'!  blade 
Columbia's  omen  and  her  aid. 

Nathless,  Odyssetts,  a  pleasing  coincidence  mer- 
iteth  notice.  There  be  points  in  the  history  of  your 
classic  namesake  which  a  West-Pointsman  will 
recall,  and  which  somewhat  adumbrate  your  own 
history.” 

“  State  ’em.” 

“  Sir,  thus.  You  did  not  desire  to  be  employed 
in  war,  but  like  the  King  of  Ithaca,  when  engaged, 
you  showed  the  utmost  sagacity,  activity,  and  val¬ 
or.” 

“  Too  brown  to  blush.” 

“  There  b  no  need.  Nextly,  happier  than  some 
heroes,  you  were  universally  applauded  by  your 
countrymen,  and  rewarded  with  the  arms  of  Achil¬ 
les  ;  that  is,  the  most  exalted  military  honor  in  the 
nation’s  gift.” 

“  Good  again  I  ” 

“Ulysses,  Sir,  was  famous  in  connection  with 
the  horse.  He  valiantly  carried  away  the  horses  of 
RiiESirs,  and  he  invented  the  horse  that  took  Troy. 
I  think.  Sir,  that  you  are  a  great  authority  in  the 
matter  of  horses.” 

“  Health,  old  boss  !  ” 

“  Thanks.  Then,  Sir,  in  steering  for  the  wished- 
for  shore,  I  find  that  you  stopped  your  ears  to  all 
Siren  blandishment,  did  your  best  to  prevent  AVind- 
bags  from  blowing  your  vessel  wrong,  and  escaped 
safely  from  republican  Scylla  and  democratic  Cha¬ 
ry  bd  is.” 

“  Classic  cuss !  ” 

“  Again,  Sir,  I  find  in  your  peculiarly  wise  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  shoals  of  hungry  beggars  for  office,  the 
antitype  of  Ulysses  smashing  the  Suitors.” 

“  Blow  ’em !  ” 

“  F urther.  Sir,  you  have  given  a  lesson  to  the 
Cyclops,  or  one-eyed  people,  who  can  see  but  one 
side  of  a  question,  and  forget  that  a  King,  or  Presi¬ 
dent,  must  rule  for  all.  That  lesson  was  given  by 
a  hot  pole,  and  there  was  never  a  hotter  poll  than 
at  your  election.” 

“  Playful  cuss  !  ” 

“  But,  Sir,  your  greatest  similitude,  save  one,  is  in 
the  fact  that,  like  the  Ithacan  your  namesake,  vou, 
inspired  by  Minerva,  goddess  of  Wisdom,  ‘  resolved 
to  give  peace  to  the  Tribes.’  ” 

“  Tot  up.” 

“  Yes,  Sir,  for  here  is  your  last  and  grandest 
similitude.  Etjually  with  Ulysses  inspired  by 
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supernatural  wisdom,  you  secretly  departed  for  a 
gloomy  region, 

Where,  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  cells. 

The  dusky  nation  of  Britannia  dwells. 

The  sun  ne’er  slews  the  uncomfortuble  seats. 

When  radiant  he  adraiices  or  retreats. 

Unhappy  race  whom  endless  nisht  invades. 

Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  tliem  round  with  shades.” 

“  In  the  dark,  now.  AVliere ’s  that  ?  ” 

“  Here,”  said  Mit.  I’uxcir,  mildly  and  forgivingly. 
“  Is  not  that  the  view  taken  by  you  Americans,  and 
by  the  F.''encb,  whom  you  adore  so,  of  the  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  this  rotten  little  old 
islantl  V  ” 

”  We  have  fouls.  Have  n’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Many,  thanks  be  to  the  Parca;,  or  how  should 
the  wise  live?  Well,  Sir,  you  repudiate  the  de¬ 
scription,  but  you  accept  the  fact  that  you  made  a 
secret  and  mystic  journey  to  consult  Tiise.sias,  the 
most  profoundly  wise  Creature  in  all  Creation,  upon 
your  future  course.  Tiiiesias,  I  need  hardly  add,” 
said  Mu.  Punch,  modestly,  “  is  Mysklk.” 

“By  Jove,”  said  the  President-Elect,  jumping  up, 
cla.<>ping  bis  venerable  friend’s  hand  with  one  of  his 
i  own  hands,  and  raising  high  the  goblet  with  the 
I  other,  “  you  are  Tiuesias,  and  your  biiton  Is  the 
I  staff  which  was  given  him  by  Mixeuv'.v,  when  he 
lost  his  eyes  for  —  ” 

“  Never  mind  about  that,”  said  Mu.  Punch. 
“  I  have  not  lost  mine,  and  if  you  have  studied  my 
works,  you  will  know  that  my  peculiar  gift  is  that  I 
i  never  see  anything  which  true  reverence  forbids  me 
to  see.” 

“  Right,  Mu.  Punch,  and  I  would  that  all  cen¬ 
sors  were  as  conscientious.  I  glory  to  know  you. 
Sir.  I  came  by  the  Cable,  and  I  shall  return  the 
same  way,  for  I  cannot  be  bored  with  passenger 
chatter.  I  came  to  ask  a  favor.” 

“  If  possible,  it  is  done.  If  impossible,  it  shall  be 
done.  That ’s  the  way  to  answer  (jueens  and  Pres¬ 
idents.  Speak,  Ulysses !” 

“  Firstly,  however,  I  want  you  to  sav  something 
civil  for  me  to  John  Bull.  Say  that  1  have  some 
more  of  that  difhcult  steering  to  do,  and  that  I  may 
not  at  present  see  fit  to  express  for  him  all  the  good 
feeling  I  entertain.  But  my  watchword  is  ‘  Peace,’ 
and  Mu.  Rkveudy  Johnson  does  but  amplify  the 
sentiments  all  really  good  Americans  have  for  you. 
In  my  name,  if  you  ’ll  be  so  good,  return  Jon.x 
Bull  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Christmas,  but  give 
him  a  finger  only,  until  — you  comprehen<l  ?  ” 

“  Thus,”  said  Mu.  Punch,  dashing  off  a  sketch 
with  KEENE-like  facility. 

“  Just  that ;  bravo !  And  now,  old  man,  give  me 
your  Fikty-kikth  Volume. 

“I  foresaw  your  wish.  It  is  here.  Inscribed  — 

Cirtsias  to  Sllgssts.” 

Perhaps  they  did  n’t  quaff  and  fume  until  a  late 
hour  ? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  last  number  of  the  Imperial  Review  praises 
Lowell’s  “  Under  the  Willows.” 

Fuaxce  eats  nearly  30,000,000  francs’  worth  of 
sweetmeats  every  year. 

London  is  going  to  put  up  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  English  monthly 
magazine,  under  the  Crown,  opens  with  the  prelim¬ 


inary  Instalment  of  “  A  Fortnight  in  Portugal  in 
1850,”  by  F.  'T.  Palgrave.  Mr.  Palgrave  addresses 
his  sketch  to  his  travelling  companion,  Alfred  Ten¬ 
nyson. 

Niceuhoke  Niepce,  who  claims  the  honor  of 
having  invented  ]>hotograpby,  is  to  have  a  statue  at 
Chalon-sur  Saune. 

Punch  very  gracefully  inscribes  his  volume  for 
1868  to  President  Grant.  We  copy  Mr.  Punch’s 
dedication  on  another  page. 

The  Duke  de  Montpensier  suggests  that  Spain  be 
governed  by  his  eldest  son,  aged  nine,  and  by  a  re¬ 
gency  comjiosed  of  three  persons. 

Five  gallant  Frenchmen  recently  perished  at 
Boulogne  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a  dis¬ 
abled  English  schooner  ashore  off  the  jetty. 

M.  DE  Lesseps  has  officially  announced  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Berlin  that  the  works  of 
the  Suez  Canal  will  be  terminated  on  the  1st  of 
October  next. 

The  English  edition  of  Tennyson’s  Works,  in  six 
small  8vo  volumes,  costs  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
in  gold.  The  laureate’s  complete  poems,  in  one 
handsomely  printed  volume,  sells  in  this  country  for 
fifty  cents. 

I.N  conse({uence  of  the  failure  of  the  English  mail 
to  bring  us  the  advance  sheets  of  “  He  knew  He  was 
Right,”  we  are  again  obliged  to  draw  at  sight  on 
the  Indulgence  of  those  readera  who  are  interested 
in  Mr.  Trollope’s  admirable  story. 

An  attachment  to  a  champagne  bottle,  patented 
in  England,  permits  a  part  of  the  contents  to  be 
withdrawn  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  rest. 
The  attachment  to  champagne  bottles  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  such  that  not  a  single  drop  is  left  in  them  after 
they  are  once  opened. 

How  old  is  the  word  Crinoline  ?  It  is  not  by 
any  means  a  new  word.  One  Lloyd,  born  1733, 
died  1764,  uses  it  in  his  poem,  “The  Spirit  of  Con¬ 
tradiction  ” :  — 

“  Cumberland  had  seldom  teen 
A  fanner’s  wife  with  such  a  mien  .  .  •  • 

She  could  hanuijtuc  with  wondrous  grace 
On  crinolin99y  and  cai)s,  and  lace.” 

M.\ny  years  since  electricity  was  applied  to  aid 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  Dr.  Poggioli,  of  Paris', 
now  proposes  to  apply  it  to  the  growth  of  children. 
He  says  that  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  developed 
and  improved  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  hyiKithesis  he  recites  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  continued  by  him  lor  a  number  of  years. 

The  llaussmannic  management  of  Paris  costs  a 
pretty  little  sum  to  us,  its  Inhabitants.  According  to 
the  Avenir  National,  the  expenses  put  down  under 
the  head  of  ordinary,  which  in  1863  amounted  to 
82,776,000f.,  attained  the  sum  of  97,396,0001'.  in 
1867,  thereby  proving  an  Increase  of  1 5,000, OOOf.  in 
five  years;  in  1868  the  expenditure  represented  the 
sum  of  102,666,000f.  The  town  is  remarkably 
well  kept,  but  the  Parisians  who  pay  the  bill  think 
it  somewhat  high. 

A  UORUESPOXDENT  Writing  us  from  Munich 
says :  —  “A  mineraloglcal  work  by  an  American 
Professor  Dana,  has  caused  no  little  wonderment 
here,  owing  to  the  enormous  mass  of  information 
which  has  been  brought  together  in  it,  and  thor- 
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ou^hlv  mastered  and  commented  on.  Professor 
von  Kobell  told  me  about  i^  yesterday,  and  said  it 
was  sometbinjT  <jnite  wonderful  (or  one  individual 
to  have  producecl  something  so  full  and  so  complete. 
‘We  talk,’  he  said,  ‘of  German  assiduity,  but  here 
is  something  in  presence  of  which  we  all,  every 
one  of  us,  must  take  oiT  our  hats  and  make  a  bow  !  ’  ” 

The  Paris  journal,  Le  Mi'iiexlrel,  mentions  a  new 
invention  which  should  earn  for  its  author  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  millions.  It  consists  of  an  apparatus,  which, 
applied  to  any  piano,  will  deaden  the  sound  emit- 
tM.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  been 
sometimes  distracted  by  the  practising  of  some  too 
persevering  player,  and  who  would  have  paid  any 
price  for  such  a  “  mute  ”  as  that  described. 

Vk'Tok  Hugo  gave  his  annual  Christmas  Fete 
to  poor  children  at  Hauteville  House.  The  little 
guests  were  first  feasted,  an<l  then  presented  with 
bundles  of  good  warm  clothing.  In  addressing  the 
assembled  vbitors  a  few  words,  the  poet  referred 
with  pardonable  pride  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
charitable  idea  had  fructified  in  the  metropolis, 
where  over  122,000  children  have  been  assisted 
since  he  gave  his  first  “juvenile  party.” 

The  English  papers  lately  announced  the  death 
of  William  Ctirleton,  and  the  Leader,  in  speaking 
of  the  event,  said  that  the  last  days  of  the  pleasant 
Irish  novelist  “  had  been  clouded  by  a  growing  par¬ 
tiality  for  Irish  whiskey.”  It  turns  out,  however, 
that  Mr.  Carleton  is  not  dead,  but  very  much  alive 
to  the  insult.  His  solicitor  has  waited  on  the  editor 
of  the  Leader,  who  makes  an  humble  apology  for 
printing  the  statement  in  ({uestion.  It  is  always 
best  to  be  certain  that  your  man  is  dead  ! 

Death  has  been  very  busy  among  the  French 
dramatists  and  poets  of  late.  Bandelaine,  Ponsard, 
Lambert,  Thiboust,  Amedee  Rolland,  and  Mallefille 
have  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The 
last  death  to  be  announced  is  that  of  Charles  Ba- 
taille,  a  well-known  journalist  and  writer  of  ro¬ 
mances.  For  the  stage  he  composed  three  or  four 
siiciressful  works,  the  best  known  of  which  was  the 
Unuritr  <le  VUlngii,  written  in  conjunction  with  Rol¬ 
land.  His  ])oems  Fn'th’nqiifl  and  Lcs  Ufoiulen  Intur- 
lopes  received  on  their  first  appearance  a  good  deal 
pf  attention.  Bataille  was  barely  forty  years  old, 
and  had  for  some  months  previous  to  his  death  been 
deprived  of  his  reason. 


“ONLY  A  WOiMAN’S  H.VIR.”  ‘ 

After  SwiftV  dcfttli,  there  was  fouDd  in  his  wr!tln{r-(lcftk  a  tress 
of  Stella's  hair.  On  the  ])iii>er  enclosing  it  there  was  written  :  — 
**  Only  a  woman's  hair.*' 

“  Oxi.Y  a  woman’s  hair  ?  ” 

A  seal,  a  sign. 

Nerving  the  knightly  arm 
In  Palestine. 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair  ?  ” 

Beside  their  lore 
Pale  students  lay  the  pledge. 

And  strive  the  more. 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair  ?  ” 

Old  men  <]epart, 

Fumbling  one  little  tress 
Held  to  the  heart. 


“  Only  a  woman's  hair  ?  ” 

Gage  of  fond  trust, 

Buried  with  stalwart  forms. 
Crumbling  to  dust 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair  ?  ” 

Was  this  a  gibe,  — 

A  bitter  sneer  ?  —  if  so. 

Shame  on  the  scribe ! 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair  V  ” 

Was  this  a  sigh 
Borne  on  the  midnight  surge 
Of  memory  ? 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair  ?  ” 

Lo  !  there  be  times 
When  wailing  music  clings 
To  mocking  rhymes. 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair  ?  ”  • 
Strange  it  appears 
That  he  should  nurse  a  jest 
So  many  years. 

“  Only  a  woman's  hair  ?  ” 

Dead  Stella’s  hair :  * 

If  he  had  meant  a  jest. 

Why  all  that  care  ? 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair  ?  ” 

True  —  naught  beside  : 

And  yet ’t  was  something  more 
When  Stella  died. 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair  ?  ”  — 

A  wonmn’s  hair : 

A  moan  from  out  the  Past :  — 
A  woman’s  hair ! 


SONG. 

Ik  I  had  my  heart’s  delight, 
Choice  of  rank,  and  whether 

To  be  rich,  or  brave,  or  bright,  — 
’T  would  be  no  such  folly : 

Only  this,  my  heart’s  delight. 

Just  to  be  together, 

Together  with  you,  Polly. 

.Vre  we  fools  for  dreaming  so, 
Never  asking  whether 

You  and  I  may  suit  ?  ah,  no. 
Waking  is  the  folly  : 

Life  but  lives  in  dreaming  so ; 
Come  and  be  together. 

Together  with  me,  Polly. 

.Not  because  your  face  is  fair, 

And  your  smile  enchanting. 

Not  because  of  golden  hair, 

Redder  ups  than  holly  : 

Even  not  because  —  but  there, 
Reason  go  a-wanting. 

Unless  her  name  is  Polly. 

When  I  have  you,  heart’s  delight, 
^linc,  my  own,  forever. 

All  shall  be  as  you  think  right. 
Till  you  cure  my  folly  : 

Let  me  have  you,  heart’s  delight. 
None  but  you,  and  never 
Mind  any  one  but  Polly. 
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